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THE AMERICAS THROUGH THE OPERA-GLASS 


Harry Kurz 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


OST of us in the United States are aware that there are theaters 

in the cities of Central and South America, but we have a meager 

notion of what happens on their stages. Some of us are informed when 

occasional famous troupes from Europe go there to present plays in 

their own language, but few of us really know if there is an indigenous 

Spanish theater on this hemisphere, nor what plots and characters may 
be contrived by its dramatists. 

It happened for reasons not pertinent here that we had to read a 
considerable number of Latin American plays. We wondered as we began 
what sort of writing, intrigues, types we should meet in in this New- 
World drama, and whether the life portrayed would be in any wise an 
indication of the multifarious existence below the Rio Grande. It is not 
our pretension that in the following pages we have reported all our 
experience or given an adequate account of the complete theater of the 
other Americas. But it will be interesting to look upon the scenes. por- 
trayed by these authors, the situations and problems they develop, and 
especially the people they animate. Even the few authors and plays de- 
scribed here may indicate that there is an enormous stirring world to the 
south of us, laden with immeasurable potentialities of artistic dramatic 
achievement. 

Let us begin with an Argentinian author, José J. Berrutti, who has 
chosen as his field of dramatic interest types in the school world, since 
he is himself one of his country’s best known educators. We speak first 
of his La maestrita del pueblo (three acts, 1919). 

Margot is a country school-teacher in love with Rafael, who has studied 
medicine but will manage his father’s hacienda instead of practicing. 
This love affair would have an even course if Rafael had not already 
been the fiancé of Esperanza and suddenly broken the engagement. Margot 
learns of this affair and of Esperanza’s grief over it and confronts her 
young lover. He admits the earlier affair and explains that he broke his 
troth because he learned that Esperanza was an adopted child whose true 
parents are unknown. Margot feels that this is not sufficient reason for 
desertion. Her view is strengthened by the conduct of her own brother, 
Andrés, in love with Rafael’s sister, Iris. It turns out that Iris also is an 
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adopted child but Andrés remains true to her. Rafael is impressed and 
vanishes to ponder. At the end he turns up with Esperanza and Margot 
has the satisfaction of making others happy through her sacrifice. 

The purpose of the play is to show the pedagogical zeal and unselfish 
nature of the country school-teacher. Scenes with children and their 
mothers show how they adore their schoolma’am. A villain, Don Goyo, 
town politician, tries to force his attentions on Margot and even threatens 
to make her lose her job. He is conveniently shot at the end by a woman 
he has betrayed. Through all the turmoils of her love affair and her work, 
- Margot remains always sweet and poised, a fine generous nature. The 
play is essentially a portrait of the Maestrita, who knows how to “take it.” 
At the end, having handed her lover over to his duty, she still has her 
work and she asks no pity. 

The author Berrutti was himself a teacher, came to this country as an 
educational delegate to the St. Louis Exposition, and finally became In- 
spector General of Argentinian schools. He has a number of texts to his 
credit as well as several volumes on the réle of education in a democracy. 
He has written six plays; the last one, some ten years after La maestrita, 
shows the author’s enduring devotion to education, for it is entitled 
El setior maestro (three acts, 1929). Here the central character is Juan de 
Dios, an old schoolmaster whose life has been spent in building up the 
community school and bringing hope and light into the lives of the 
children and their families. His greatest achievement and deepest pride 
is Delfina, a village girl whom he has trained and who is now ready for her 
normal-school examination, so that she may carry the torch in her turn. 
The villain, Brizuela, a caudillo or political boss, sadly complicates all 
these bucolic existences by forcing his attentions on Delfina and trying 
to use Juan de Dios as a political tool. Two subordinate love affairs furnish 
some amusement against the growing conflict between the unswerving 
idealism of the old teacher and the crude strutting of the caudillo. The 
former refuses to sign a petition nominating Brizuela as Congressman. 
The politician takes his revenge by having old Juan transferred to a 
distant mountain school where hardship will shorten his few remaining 
years. He adds insult to injury by obtaining the appointment of Delfina as 
Juan’s successor. There is a sad scene as Juan packs the few books he has 
procured on his stipend to form a community library to educate adults. 
In fact, Brizuela’s main grudge is that Juan is curing illiteracy and spread- 
ing thought among peasants and workers. When Delfina learns that she 
has been used as a tool to further the boss’s spite, she tears up her 
appointment. But Juan insists that she carry on his work. The play ends 
with his quotation from the Bible of the parable of the sower and his seed. 
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Impressive is the portrait of the upright schoolmaster sure of ultimate 
victory over the forces of obscurantism by the noble processes of education. 
Secondary figures, those of the schoolmaster’s family and of his future 
son-in-law who is going to start a village newspaper to help in the gallant 
fight against ignorance, give a composite picture of the Argentinian town 
gradually emerging out of the clash of interests and following an en- 
lightened leadership. 

Carlos Max Viale is another Argentinian writer, born in 1891 in Buenos 
Aires. Lawyer, critic, journalist, he has diversified his literary career by 
creating dramatic sketches, often in verse, based on themes chosen out of 
his country’s colorful history. La sangre de las guitarras (three acts, 
1929) is a gaucho romance of the time of the dictatorship of Rosas, 
1835. El resplandor de las lanzas (three acts, 1930) tells of incidents in 
the war with Paraguay, 1865. La pulpera de Santa Lucta (three acts, 
1930) recreates the gay life of Buenos Aires in 1840. The period of the 
tyranny of Rosas (1835-1852) has a special appeal for Max Viale, for 
he has two more plays on this epoch, La mulata del Restaurador (three 
acts, 1932) and especially El nifio Juancito Rosas (three acts), which 
recounts the revolt of the son of the dictator and his execution by order 
of his father. This last play in prose is very dramatic, giving intimate 
glimpses of the tension in the dictator’s family, and revealing him as a 
relentless, hard figure imposing his will for order and obedience at all 
costs. 

Samuel Eichelbaum, also Argentinian, is definitely a professional play- 
wright, with twelve plays of one act and twelve in three acts to his credit. 
His latest, in 1940, Pajaro de barro, a comedy with a prologue and three 
acts, is redolent of the countryside of Argentina from which its char- 
acters spring to life. The prologue, which opens at dawn in a barn, 
reveals Juan Antonio taking leave of Felipa with whom he has spent 
the night. She is a farm girl whom he picked up for his pleasure and 
intends to forget. But Felipa is not that kind and Juan is her first man. 
Her intelligence and sincerity seem almost to lift her out of a slavish 
ignorant background as she weaves the threads of her experience to 
accord with the meaning she instinctively seeks in love. First she arranges 
to have her willing friend Ovidia replace her as bride to a distant cousin, 
a marriage arranged by correspondence. The betrothal scene with all its 
naive implications is almost biblical with the serenity of field and hearth. 
Next, Felipa goes to Juan’s mother, Dofia Pilar, and enters the household 
as a maidservant. Juan is rebellious at this resuscitation of a past ad- 
venture. In the last act, Felipa’s child has come, but she refuses to reveal 
who the father is despite the urgent questions of Juan’s mother. But the 
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latter cannot be misled as she recognizes the child’s resemblance to her 
own son. It is from his sealed lips that she finally forces the confession, 
but to the dismay of all, Felipa insists that Juan is not the father of her 
child. She affirms simply that the child has no father, is just her own. 
His resemblance to Juan she explains as due to her longing that it look 
like Juan whom she once loved. Before this impasse, the wise Dofia Pilar 
withdraws and leaves Juan alone with Felipa and his conscience. He who 
had not believed her oath that he was her only man when he took her, 
now insists that the child is his. But Felipa is obdurate. She has fashioned 
the child within her body as the sculptor works clay in the image he 
chooses. The play ends with the young mother crooning her baby to sleep 
with soft words sadly maintaining that some children are born orphaned 
of their father, and have only a mother’s love to keep them. This ending 
may not be satisfactory from the point of view of the box-office but it is 
dramatically consistent with the true nature of a primitive motherhood 
and follows inevitably from the heartless indifference of a man whose 
paternity was a mere physical pastime. The bareness of the play, its 
elemental psychology, its crude economical dialogue, give it an undeniable 
force which attests its brilliant composition. It is certainly one of the 
most distinctive plays here reviewed. 

The next writer considered is Florencio Sanchez, Uruguayan, born in 
Montevideo in 1875. He was a sort of restless vagabond but managed 
to write some twenty plays before death overtook him in Milan in 1910. 
Most of his work probes deep into human character, for he is not 
interested in local gaucho color. Yet his style betrays the simple and crude 
realism natural to a good observer and sincere reporter. As may be 
expected, his dialogue redounds in localisms and whole speeches are in 
debased Italian. Gamberoni exclaims in Moneda falsa (three acts), a 
cutthroat play with the scene in a tavern, “Escusati. Tome asiendo. Non 
facite compliminde,” etc. Similarly rich in local types and expression 
are Barranca abajo (three acts), a tragedy ending in suicide, and Desalojo 
(one act), a study of unemployment and disintegration of a poor family. 
La Gringa’ (four acts) is especially notable in its presentation of indus- 
trious Italian settlers and their gradual expropriation of the listless creole 
natives. Don Nicola has lent money to Cantalicio in exchange for a 
mortgage on his land. This simple transaction is complicated by the fact 
that Don Nicola’s daughter, Victoria, is in love with her father’s farm- 
hand, Préspero, son of Cantalicio. The lovers are caught kissing and 
Préspero, a fine worker, is discharged. The mortgage falls due and Nicola 


* Available in a North American edition prepared by J. T. Lister and R. Richardson 
(Crofts, New York, 1927). 
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claims the land, with Cantalicio swearing vengeance as he is dispossessed. 
In the third act, a new home is being built for Don Nicola on his new land. 
Cantalicio comes for mischief but the young Victoria sees him and 
anxiously asks him for news of his son Préspero who has secured a job 
as a mechanic in a distant agricultural factory. Cantalicio thus realizes 
their love and goes away mollified. On the road a recklessly-driven auto 
knocks him down and he is brought back to his enemy’s house to be 
tenderly cared for by Victoria. In the last act, Cantalicio, his arm ampu- 
tated, wants to leave before he is well. Victoria begs him to remain, and 
she is joined in her entreaties by her brother Horacio. Cantalicio is moved 
by the kindness of these young gringos. His son Préspero arrives oppor- 
tunely, sent to instruct Nicola in the use of a new threshing-machine he 
has ordered. All ends happily, with the marriage uniting creoles and gringos, 
and the democratic moral of the melting-pot promising future glory to 
a new race of hard workers. 

Los derechos de la salud (three acts) takes us into an artistic milieu in 
Montevideo. Luisa is the wife of a novelist, Roberto. They make a singu- 
larly fine and devoted couple and are blessed with two charming children. 
Into this peaceful united household comes the enemy, illness. Luisa be- 
comes a consumptive. Her children are now kept from contact with her, 
her husband runs into debt to pay doctors, and neglects his work under 
the strain. He has one consolation, Renata, Luisa’s younger sister, who has 
come to care for the children, and who has even sacrificed her own fortune 
to help financially and encourage Roberto to keep at his writing. Luisa’s 
nature, twisted by malady, rebels at the separation from her children, and 
she conceives jealous suspicions concerning her husband and her sister. 
Her tantrums are borne patiently by two innocent people who learn to 
appreciate each other in the midst of suffering. ". hese jealous scenes of a 
tormented mother and wife mount in fury and are drawn with real feeling 
and power. There seems to be some improvement in Luisa toward the end, 
but the doctor indicates that this is the sign of approaching death. Over- 
come by the fatigue of endless nursing, Renata has fallen asleep and 
Roberto, moved by deep tenderness at her devotion, bends over her and 
kisses her on the forehead. Luisa appears as if risen from the dead, sees 
them, and falls in a faint, dying. We are left wondering whether Roberto 
and Renata are now irrevocably separated from each other by the wraith 
of this jealous figure that has filled their lives with such poignant anguish. 
The analysis of jealous love aggravated by the haunting sense of death is 
masterly. All the notes of pathos and stalking tragedy are sounded, and 
the reader’s sympathy is deeply stirred for both the living and the dying. 
There are some noble speeches worthy of the best tradition of the theatre. 
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En familia (three acts) is a Zolaesque study of an Uruguayan family 
brought low by drink and gambling, but there is nothing revolting in their 
portrayal, rather a sad pathos aroused by their irremediable situation. 
The old man Jorge regularly disappears for days on a drinking and 
gambling bout and returns, penniless or in debt, to sleep it off. His son 
Eduardo is moth-eaten with sloth, complains of his neurasthenia, sleeps 
or plays solitaire all over the stage, and does not lift a hand. Another 
son, Tomasito, a mere youngster, has already acquired fingers deft enough 
to abstract bits of jewelry to pawn. A career of thievery beckons him-on 
relentlessly. There are also two daughters in their late teens whose love 
of finery and cosmetics lends poignant meaning to their vague threats to 
leave home soon and fend for themselves. The only thing that holds this 
dissolute father and the four worthless children together is the energy 
and devotion of Mercedes, the mother. She is a tower of strength, fighting 
the demon in each member of her family, and losing ground steadily 
despite temporary victories. Into this vitiated atmosphere comes a sudden 
gleam of hope, the oldest son Damian, who had married and gone into 
business in another city. He has sold his business to advantage and when 
he learns of the misery of his people, he decides to move in and take 
charge. His wife, Delfina, warns him that this is a Quixotic adventure 
which will ruin him but Damian is determined to change his relatives 
and reshape their living. The play shows him “on the job” and being 
defeated in each attempt. Tomasito now has more things to steal and 
pawn, the two coquettes run up bills which their brother has to pay, and 
the neurasthenic redoubles his cries of pain as his older brother prods him. 
To cap the climax, the old father absconds with a large sum of money 
which Damian foolishly trusts him to deliver in Montevideo. This is ruin 
for all, and the house of cards tumbles as Delfina tries to console her 
husband while calling him “poor Quixote.” The author does communicate 
to his dialogue something of the prophetic helplessness of depraved human 
nature, aware of its weakness yet unable to summon the strength to react. 
Amidst all the wrack and ruin, the sturdy figure of the old mother stands 
obdurate and all the more tragic because she cannot stem the tide that 
sweeps her family to its doom. 

Two Mexican authors, Juan Bustillo Oro and Mauricio Magdaleno, 
form an interesting contrast, although both use the theatre as an instru- 
ment of propaganda for social reform. Of all the dramatists discussed 
here, they are the most enterprising in seeking new effects to point their 
preachments. Magdaleno does this by distributing his characters on the 
stage and spotlighting them in small units as they speak privately until 
all are brought together again into the common scene. Bustillo Oro uses 
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this principle of stage-darkening while he casts on a screen moving 
pictures of surging crowds and creates pandemonium by loudspeakers 
placed strategically in the house. Both authors seek to give the impression 
of mass-movements, of vast popular impacts hurtling through their plays 
and bringing certain reactions in the foreground characters, These writers 
are Ibsenesque in their social satire, but much less personal or finite in 
their stage presentations. The fact is obvious that both young Mexicans 
have watched their country pass through recent periods of terrific adjust- 
ments in religion, politics, industry, and agriculture. An examination of 
their works will indicate how they try to make articulate and poignant 
the voices of their people in the midst of turmoil. 

Magdaleno frankly calls his plays revolutionary. Panuco 137 (three 
acts) is an American oil well drilled near Tampico. The drillers are 
buying the farming land and depopulating the district. In this enterprise 
they are aided by unscrupulous Mexican judges and real-estate agents, 
forming a combination too powerful for the peon families and their tiny 
holdings. The play presents the plight of one family, its pathetic struggle 
against expropriation, its ardent love for its inherited field which prevents 
it from selling, and the final débacle when the Juggernaut of oil civilization 
tramples over their rights and transforms the Hacienda de la Vaca into 
the oil well Panuco 137. There are bands of peon marauders paid by the 
white men to jostle or kill those who oppose. Violence flares over the 
landscape, rape and murder in the vanguard of petroleum, judicial cor- 
ruption allied to big business. Two New York girls, relatives of the oil 
magnate, arrive by plane and reveal blatantly before the dazzled natives 
their opulent arrogance and taste for depravity. Such is the new civiliza- 
tion erupting into the ancient interiors of Mexico. 

In Emiliano Zapata (three acts), Magadaleno gives a biographical 
drama of the famous champion of the Indians and of agrarian reform. 
He is presented at the beginning of his career when he first formed his 
marauding bands, at the height of his achievement when the rancheros 
trembled at his approach, and at the end when he was lured to his death in 
1919. Here again the author lays bare the abuses under which the Indians 
labored and against which they revolted under daring if misguided leader- 
ship. Zapata is sympathetically drawn, despite the well-accepted fact that 
the unrest he caused did more harm than good. The troubled decade of 
Mexican history which immortalized such figures as Villa and Carranza 
will be better understood by a reading of this historical play. 

Trépico (three acts) is interesting in its direct attacks on the predatory 
whites who in this play penetrate the Mexican jungle in search of chicle. 
Cecil Bond is a pleasure-loving business man who runs the whole enter- 
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prise. He is abetted by Bible-quoting Ben Sunter. They are joined presently 
by two silly white girls who take a plane from New York just for a lark. 
With them comes George Atkinson, a Hollywood director, who films 
everything and patches up a moving picture while you wait. The jungle, 
however, is mightier than the white man and in turn covers up his clearings 
and drives him off. Bond takes to drink and jungle love. Sunter becomes 
a maniac, and the other whites escape in the nick of time in their plane. 
The native Indians are shown in all their own depravity and ruthlessness. 
The only sympathetic character is Rosarito, an Indian girl sold by her 
father to Bond for his pleasure, and whom he follows into the jungle 
as the spotlight plays on him while the curtain goes down. There is not a 
pleasant moment in the play, but our interest is held by the view of these 
whites cutting queer capers in an element alien and dangerous for them, 
and bringing general catastrophe in their wake. The figure of Ben Sunter, 
who identifies with chapter and verse all his Biblical citations and proceeds 
on his relentless quest for big money, is one that speaks to us with a 
familiar memory. Queer as the play is, it has a strange fascination for the 
reader with its picture of exotic exhuberance finally vanquishing the New 
Yorkers who dare to invade the jungle precincts. 

Bustillo Oro is more dramatic and effective in his attempts to show 
Mexicans as they are. Los que vuelven (three acts) is a pathetic account 
of a Mexican family that deserted its arid land and trekked into Texas 
in search of work. Unemployment in the United States causes the authori- 
ties to send back to Mexico all these hordes of “greasers.” In one group 
we find the old José Maria and his wife, Chema, who are glad to be on 
their way back, for they bear a deep repentance for their crime of desertion 
of their land. They feel an avenging fate dogging their footsteps and de- 
stroying them in retribution. Their daughter is lost to them when she 
marries a gringo who refuses to shelter them, as he too has lost his job. 
Their son, hearkening to the rumor of work somewhere, also disappears, 
ending by losing his arm in a factory and vanishing without a trace into a 
hospital. Dispirited, the two old people continue their long heavy pil- 
grimage of atonement only to be overtaken by further misfortune. The 
old man becomes separated from his wife in the vague encampments in 
which they rest and is shot to death in a senseless quarrel. Fate has 
indeed punished those who left their land by not permitting a single one 
to return. The preachment is obvious, but it is powerfully presented by its 
concentration un the tragic disintegration of a single poor family whose 
destruction is the foreground for a vast moving misery of unemployed 
starving hordes on the march. 

Justicia, S.A. (prologue and two acts, written in Veracruz, 1931) is 
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very effective in its simple presentation of the corruption of judges by 
financial pressure. Galvez, a new judge just assigned to an ill-reputed 
jurisdiction, arrives with every determination to be fair and honest. He 
soon finds, however, that the district is owned and controlled by the 
unscrupulous and wealthy Don Hilario, who has power enough to have 
the judge demoted and transferred. A first impulse in Galvez toward 
rebellion against this iniquity is soon squashed by the moans and com- 
plaints of his neurasthenic wife, Dofia Luz, who insists on the comforts 
and dignities of their new position. Little by little, Galvez’s principles are 
colored by doubts and hesitations, till he yields and sends to execution two 
labor leaders who have been fomenting rebellion against Don Hilario. 
The dramatist uses strange devices to give poignancy to this struggle of 
enslaved labor against capitalism. The radio blares forth inciting speeches 
and the screen, with stage characters obliterated in darkness, shows the 
workers milling around their speakers. “Flashbacks” are also arranged 
with the phantasmal figures of the executed labor leaders expressing the 
voice of public conscience arrayed against venal justice. At the end the 
well-intentioned Galvez has been fashioned by all the pressures that con- 
verge on him into a reputable judge who can be depended on to do his 
bit for his superiors, if not for justice. He is a beaten man, defeated by 
crushing forces his spirit cannot bear. His wife’s adoration of him raises 
echoes of pitiful hollow mockery within him as the curtain goes down. 
Masas (three acts) is the author’s best work, a sincere attempt to 
analyze the rise of dictatorship. The action occurs in the imaginary 
republic of Patria in South America. As the curtain rises, a radio-news 
voice proclaims all over the house that the workers’ unions are considering 
a general strike. Three bells ring. The voice announces that the police are 
about to seize all disturbers of the peace. The action then begins with the 
idealistic union leader, Farcada, advising a national strike of all workers 
in order to force the dictator of Patria to clear out. He is joined by Neri, 
a practical forceful politician whose sister, Luisa, is Farcada’s wife. These 
early scenes of commotion are well managed, with suspense built up as to 
the outcome when the soldiers are ordered to march against the workers. 
To the surprise of all, General Almonte will not give the order for mass- 
murder, ranges the military on the side of the revolutionists, and the 
dictatorship topples. Neri, Luisa, Farcada, all swear close unity in their 
transports at the victory of labor. The new government now consists of 
Neri as Premier and General Almonte as military chief. Bit by bit as 
they try to restore order and come to terms with the stresses and strains 
of political and industrial civilization, they clash with Farcada, who is a 
pure intransigent socialist. Foreign capitalists intervene to deepen the 
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chasm and oblige the provisional government to issue drastic orders for 
public peace at the expense of freedom of speech and assembly. We thus 
behold the rebels against dictatorship inching their way into an assumption 
of totalitarian authority not far removed from the one they overthrew. 
This change is made dramatically forceful by the gradual separation 
between the erstwhile comrades Neri and Farcada. Luisa, Neri’s sister, 
remains proudly faithful to her husband, Farcada, and his uncompromis- 
ing ideals. The reader is torn between these two sides, the practical and 
the ideal, sweeping into a growing conflict which entails tragedy. Because 
of Farcada’s vehement denunciations of the new government and the 
gathering danger of new riots and bloodshed, Neri finally reluctantly 
gives the order for his suppression. Thus the cycle of violence is complete, 
and the masses in whose name all this violence has occurred are exactly 
where they were at the beginning. Outstanding is the skill with which the 
dramatist has combined radio and film and lighting to convey the im- 
pression of vast forces working behind the visible protagonists whose 
personal tragedy is a poignant symbol of the agony and torment engulfing 
the masses. The play ends with the radio voice of President Neri pro- 
claiming his new régime while machine-guns punctuate his speech. A 
screen shows the crowds giving way before the soldiers. An enormous 
skull gradually takes form with the word END printed across it. And 
the curtain goes down. 

It is well to keep in mind that this report of the modern Spanish theatre 
in the Americas is only partial, based on limited reading. But it does 
convey the realization that the dramatists are not at all rudimentary 
practitioners, that they take up with sure technique all sorts of topics of 
wide human interest, and that they are fashioning a‘ body of theatre litera- 
ture which eventually must take distinctive rank with the other great 
dramatic traditions of the world. 

















TEACHING SPANISH IN THE LOWER GRADES 


RutH Mays 
Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas 


HE fast-growing interest in the introduction of foreign language 
study in the junior high school and in the upper and lower elementary 
grades must be carefully considered by educators. 

The Inter-American movement of Good-Neighborliness between the 
countries of the Americas has stressed the teaching of Spanish and Eng- 
lish in the elementary and often in the primary grades of the schools of 
both continents. 

We teachers who have become interested in this movement must keep 
guard over our enthusiasm in order to avoid the weaknesses which have 
arisen in this field. No adventure in the field of education has been more 
fascinating nor more profitable than that of opening new doors of under- 
standing for children, so that they may catch visions of new peoples and 
new countries as well as gain a new understanding of language. 

In promoting this movement, we face several problems or danger-points, 
not uncommon in the beginning of all forward-looking steps taken in the 
field of education. We shall analyze a few of these. 

The first danger is the rapid production of lesson material, evolved to 
catch the attention of the public. Such nonpedagogical procedure. brings 
about poor results, which may become stumbling-blocks in the way of the 
success of those teachers who adhere to better educational methods. 

Second, only a few of those who wish to promote this movement realize 
that the methods used in the teaching of Spanish to children must neces- 
sarily vary according to the location of the school. For instance, in schools 
in localities where the majority of the pupils are of Spanish descent, the 
children hear both English and Spanish spoken in their homes. Through 
daily contact, other resident children hear Spanish spoken in the school 
and in the shops. However, these children have acquired a mixed vocabu- 
lary ; they misspell and mispronounce both the English and Spanish words. 
Special methods must be used to meet this bilingual problem. 

Naturally, with this type of pupils, the educational factors of recogni- 
tion, oral comprehension, and mental coordination with tongue and hand is 
far advanced as compared with the same abilities exercised by children who 
have never heard the Spanish language spoken. A new world of under- 
standing must be opened to pupils of the latter type by a process of aural 
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and oral training. These pupils should not see a word or sound in written 
or printed representation. Outline pictures or simple objects should be used 
to illustrate the sounds of the words. Action may be used to interpret sen- 
tences. A series of such lessons should be given for many weeks, followed 
by short illustrated printed lessons which contain the same vocabulary that 
has been used in the oral lessons. The pupils of the first type could pass 
rapidly over the oral lessons to the printed ones, stressing correct spelling 
of forms and the making of sentences. 

Another problem that we face, after the publication of suitable mate- 
rial, is the lack of teachers who are prepared to teach Spanish at this level. 
Even though many understand the language, they have had no special 
training in the presentation of a foreign language to pupils of the lower 
grades. 

In an attempt to find solutions for these problems, I suggest the follow- 
ing possibilities. 

First: Our colleges should encourage students who major in elementary 
teaching to study Spanish. 

Second: Since very few teachers of Spanish have had actual experience 
in teaching the language in the grades, we should organize special short 
courses to be conducted by those who understand this new field. Discus- 
sions of reference material and actual demonstration with lower-grade 
pupils should constitute a part of these courses. 

Third: We should study such difficulties as those presented by the over- 
enthusiastic teachers or “publicity seekers.” We should distinguish between 
lesson materials and methods for bilingual use and those suited for three- 
fourths of the schools, which are remote from any Spanish environment. 

Fourth: We must educate the public as to the needs for the teaching of 
Spanish. We must convince parents, trustees, superintendents, and legisla- 
tors that the economic hindrances must be removed in consideration of the 
universal call to understand and to communicate with our neighbors of all 
the Americas. 

Fifth: We need books of methods for teachers, including suggestions 
for lesson material, more than we need readers to be used by the pupils. 
Intelligent, trained teachers can find usable materials for lessons until we 
have time to place on the market books which are developed according to 
the best pedagogy. 

At this stage of the investigations which are being made in many states, 
we need to formulate definite plans of procedure. We who have had years 
of experience in this field have learned a few concrete facts about methods, 
which have been tested and proved to be best in teaching foreign languages 
to children in the lower grades. Among these are: 
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First: That no amount of study about Latin America can take the place 
of learning the language itself. Through the cooperation of teachers of 
English, history, geography, home economics, and art, pupils may learn a 
great deal about our southern neighbors as regards their food, clothing, 
customs, etc. The chief duty of the teacher of Spanish is to correlate all 
these subjects for the pupil, but, above all, to teach them Spanish, relating 
the language to daily life. 

Second: That the vocabulary should be presented orally, and illustrated 
by objects and pictures. By association, the words should be linked from 
day to day. Cognate words, when possible, and those descriptive of the 
family, home, school, and community should be introduced, always relating 
them through interest, curiosity, and association. 

Third: That after the foundation of learning is established, the teacher 
can build more rapidly by introducing Spanish songs and games and 
stories.” 

Fourth: That the teacher should keep the lesson flexible, adapting it fo 
the type of pupil, to the grade, and to any interesting conditions that may 
arise in the classroom. 

Fifth: Some critics say that children in the third grade cannot learn a 
foreign language easily nor correctly, and that if the attempt is made to 
teach them, only the primer type of book should be used. Such ideas were 
demolished many years ago. As an example of the ease with which chil- 
dren grasp a foreign language, I shall mention a class which was taught 
as a demonstration for a group of teachers. Within three lessons of twenty- 
five minutes, the pupils learned the numerals through ten; the addition 
table from one to ten; fifteen nouns; the verbs es, son, tiene, tienen; and 
several sentences varied by changing the subject and object, as—el nifio 
tiene un perro. Las nifias tienen tres gatos. 

Let us hasten to spread the good news that the teaching of Spanish in 
the lower grades is practical and important in the Inter-American move- 
ment. Let us, as teachers, do our best to open this new door to our pupils, 
so that they may have access to new avenues of learning, new joys of 
accomplishment. 


* The author of this article will be glad to furnish a bibliography of books, magazine 
articles, songs, and games to interested teachers. 








SOME PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS AND OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON IBERO-AMERICA* 


Francis M. KercHEVILLE 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Me-xico 


|, gp neaebiannee in the important role that we teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese can play in the interest of a practical Inter-American 
friendship and solidarity, I submit this report, written in the first person. 

This year I spent about six months in a travel-study tour of Ibero- 
America on a fellowship granted me by the Pan American Airways and 
the Institute of International Education. I taught during January in the 
University of Chile at Santiago, then toured southern Chile by rail and 
boat almost to Cape Horn, and traveled by air, rail, boat, and automobile 
over all the countries of South and Central America and Mexico, except 
Bolivia and Paraguay. The greater part of the time devoted to study and 
travel was spent in Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Guatemala, and Mexico, 
countries which I used as keys in a serious study of conditions in Ibero- 
America. 

Since I had spent most of my life on the Texas-Mexican border, in 
Texas, New Mexico, and Mexico, and in Spain—always among Spanish- 
speaking peoples, and since I’d spoken both Spanish and English since 
earliest childhood and taught the Spanish language and Hispanic litera- 
tures for some fifteen years, I thought before I made this tour of the 
Americas that I knew something of Latin America. After this study- 
travel tour, I am not nearly so cocksure of my knowledge. I confess that 
I returned to the United States of America a much humbler, and I trust, 
a wiser man. 

After careful study and close observation which comes from living and 
talking with and listening to all classes of people over most of Ibero- 
America, I have learned to appreciate something of both the human and 
the great natural resources of these vast lands of the Americas. After the 
cities and countryside of South America, the lakes, the Andes, the pampas 
of the Argentine, and the view of the Amazon, and the tropical jungles and 
plantations of Central America and Mexico—after viewing these, I 
repeat, surely only the cynic or the coward could fail to have a deep 
and abiding faith in the future of the Americas. Only the “peanut-brained” 


* A paper read at the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish. 
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and the “chicken-hearted” can .possibly believe that the days of the 
frontier and pioneers are over, that the dream of the Americas is finished, 
that the hope of Democracy in these vast lands and among these peoples 
is dead, and that we shall be forced to give up, retrench, and isolate 
ourselves in the face of any or all totalitarian aggression. All this, in 
the face of the fact that in natural resources and in industry the surface 
of these lands has hardly been scratched, when just now the Americas 
at war have begun to awake and weave a living, moving web of commercial 
and military plans to bring together and protect the Americas—in recent 
months when in the dawn, sky clippers and stratoliners from Alaska to 
Chile are competing on schedule with the morning star. If the Americas 
fail, it will surely not be the fault of these Western Hemisphere lands, 
but of those of us who, knowing our duty, fail to measure up to the task. 
It is here that teachers of Spanish and Portuguese can be of great aid. 
We must look ahead and plan now for post-war conditions. So much for 
my confession of faith in the potentialities and in the attainable future of 
the Americas. 

At this time, and in a purely unofficial capacity as an interested 
American citizen, I am offering this report with my conclusions and sug- 
gestions. I must say that much of what I found was news to me, and I 
believe will be news to most American teachers living both north and 
south of the Rio Grande—facts and realistic considerations which all 
Americans should and must now face. 

We all have unshakable faith in the ultimate victory of the Americas. 
We also have a deep faith and well-founded hope in some form of ultimate 
union, friendship, and cooperation between all, or most, of these lands. 
After close contact and observation, I am also convinced that the majority 
of sincere and thinking Ibero-Americans of all social categories and in 
all walks of life are genuine admirers of the United States of America, 
and would earnestly like to be our friends—if economic and other con- 
siderations can be settled or adjusted in an equitable manner after the 
Americas shall have won the present war. The present almost complete 
solidarity of the Americas on the official diplomatic front is a high compli- 
ment to Pan American work and to our diplomatic corps. There remains 
much to achieve on the economic and cultural fronts. Here we can be of 
service. 

Many of our so-called “goodwill” tours and “cultural missions” are 
boomerangs, and many of them do more harm than good. The Axis 
sympathizers are using them effectively against us, especially those led and 
sponsored by well-meaning organizations that do not know the back- 
ground, history, progress, temperament, or psychology of the fine Ibero- 
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American nations—peoples of goodwill, progress, and culture. I have 
seen the results and watched the reactions of Latin American peoples to 
these “tours” and “missions,” and I know that at least in the Argentine 
and Brazil “goodwill” and “culture” are “fighting” terms to most thinking 
peoples except in the case of those who have some reason for not speaking 
their minds sincerely and frankly. The above does not apply to the 
earnest and sincere efforts being made by wise and responsible groups 
whose work suffers as a result of the others. Neither does this criticism 
apply to the splendid work of the Pan American Union’s Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation. I can quite well imagine that one of the plagues 
of their work must be that of the problem of the prophets and misguided 
peddlers of “goodwill” and “culture.” 

Much of our radio, moving pictures, and press campaigns in the past, 
at least, have shown an almost complete misunderstanding of Latin 
American psychology and background, and, as you are well aware, this is 
being turned against us by Japanese, German, and Italian sympathizers. 
I saw evidences of this all over the Ibero-American countries. 

Although I am not an economist, I kept my eyes and ears open and 
saw enough evidence to convince me that it will prove fatal if American 
manufacturers continue the policy of the past of appealing and directing 
their sales campaigns largely to only the upper ten or twenty per cent 
of Latin American society. This solution is for the experts. 

There is a very real danger in the Axis plans and the active campaign 
of Pan Hispanism as opposed to Pan Americanism. I saw enough evidence 
of this movement to convince me that the danger is real. The propaganda 
of Nazi-directed Spain now takes on more than passing significance. Add 
to the above the Spanish language and the same racial, cultural, and 
religious backgrounds, and the campaign for Pan Hispanism could become 
a real threat to our Inter-American unity. Though the danger is real, the 
situation may be saved largely through the innate good sense of most 
Latin Americans where the recent history of Spain is concerned and by 
loyalist Spanish refugees in Ibero-America who know what Nazi power 
and propaganda really are, however disguised. 

One of the gravest dangers to Inter-American solidarity is the high 
percentage of German professional and business men born in Latin 
America of mixed or “pure” German blood. I found that in certain 
countries this element was the most rabid and fanatically Nazi, and that 
they are in a position to do the greatest harm. Now that we are all at 
war, I am sure that Ibero-America will take care of this problem. But- 
there is the ever-present danger of this large and potent group of Axis 
agents and sympathisers in many Ibero-American countries. 
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Legitimate and very effective work could be done among the so-called 
lower classes of Latin American workmen in counteracting Nazi influence. 
I know from actual observation that these vast peoples are in the main the 
bitterest enemies of the Nazi doctrine, dislike their domineering German 
masters, and are potentially the best and most sincere friends of the 
United States of America. This is particularly true in Chile and Central 
America—notably in Guatemala. I honestly believe this great group of 
common, or “little” men, the masses, or “underdogs,” have been neglected 
by the United States. Perhaps I am wrong. Yet they may count heavily 
before we are through with present conditions. As you know, these peoples 
are not Communists or radicals in the sense of the Russian brand. Com- 
munism in Ibero-America, as in the United States, is largely the result 
of sheer poverty and misery, and once the causes are removed and con- 
ditions improved, “Communism” disappears over night or goes under- 
ground as has now happened in Mexico. 

Even more stress, I believe, should be placed now and after the war 
on Inter-American relations, on the right kind of business and commercial 
intercourse—on what might be termed practical Pan Americanism. The 
sciences should be stressed—biology, agriculture, health and sanitation ; 
young engineers and technical experts should be sent to Ibero-America in 
far greater numbers. For these the Ibero-American has far greater 
respect and admiration than for the more “cultural” or “goodwill” sub- 
jects. For years the Nazis have realized this, and many of the Germans 
I met were in the scientific field or business men. Many, indeed most of 
them, speak perfect Spanish and English as well as their own native 
German. I did not find this to be true in most cases among the English 
and North Americans I met in Latin America. 

From careful study of racial admixtures in Brazil and Central America, 
and the apparent lack of racial prejudices, I honestly believe we of the 
United States are overlooking much valuable material and potential 
strength for our Inter-American program by conscious or unconscious 
neglect or failure to use to a far greater degree the finest and most in- 
telligent of our great “minority” peoples of the United States of America 
—namely, our Indians and our colored peoples. 

Even some of the intelligent Ibero-Americans with whom I talked 
seemed to suspect us of being hypocritical, soft pedalling, or “pussy 
footing.” While I know that in the main this impression is not true, yet 
the Nazis are making capital out of it in their propaganda. Frank admission 
of the faults of both sides—especially of our own—in such unfortunate 
cases as the “Chamizal” dispute with Mexico, would go a long way 
toward better relations. The “Chamizal” case was thrown up to me all 
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over Ibero-America by intelligent and wide-awake young Latin Americans 
as well as by the more aggressive Nazis. I should like to see educators in 
the United States and the rest of the Americas begin a frank and straight- 
forward educational campaign stressing the points of inherent value in 
Democracy upon which the new world can and must unite. This would be 
the very best way to expose and counteract Nazi propaganda and under- 
hand tactics. Such a campaign should discuss frankly labor standards, and 
our differences—with a view to guaranteeing that no one American 
nation is out to control or dominate the others. 

It is my firm conviction that with such a frank campaign, conducted 
at the proper time through the free press of the Americas, with proper 
wisdom and psychological understanding of peoples and backgrounds, we 
may rid both the United States of America and the rest of the Americas 
of a definite European “hang-over” and “headache”—and this without 
isolating ourselves from the rest of the world. In this way we may some 
day really succeed in proving the democratic way of life here in the 
Americas, and thereby spare ourselves the tragic necessity of saving 
democracy every twenty-five years all over the face of the earth. In this 
work we teachers of Spanish and Portuguese must do our share. 

In the matter of the very real danger of Pan Hispanism and the Nazi 
use of Spain and Spanish propaganda, I believe that very effective work 
in thwarting this danger and counteracting any subversive activity could 
be done by working with the independent business men and professional 
men among those of Spanish extraction born in Ibero-America. Among 
these men with whom I talked, there are many who are idealistically and 
sympathetically being led toward the Axis or totalitarian cause without 
having faced realistically the facts of the deadening effects of Nazi domi- 
nation on their own individual freedom (and their independent business), 
which they have always enjoyed in the Americas without fully appre- 
ciating it. 

I even believe that the same strategy might work with a reasonable 
number of people of German blood born in Latin America, owners of 
small and large businesses and “haciendas.” I have talked frankly and 
at some length with many of these rabid Nazis and found them not at all 
sure just what state their own businesses would be in under complete 
Nazi regulation. This, of course, was before our own entrance into the 
war against the Axis. I do not know what their position would be now. 

On the other point among my conclusions, namely greater use in Ibero- 
America of some of our finest and best educated Indian and Negro ele- 
ments, I am convinced that such a work would go a long way in counter- 
acting the Nazi propaganda to the effect that all of our Indians and 
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Negroes, as well as poor Latin Americans in the United States, are 
virtual slaves and social outcasts. Such propaganda (unfortunately with 
more than a grain of truth in it in some sections of the United States) 
counts heavily against us, especially in certain sections of Ibero-America. 

Quite by accident, I registered at and stayed in Nazi-owned and Axis- 
dominated hotels and “pensions” in certain cities of Chile, Argentina, and 
Guatemala. These places were little short of Nazi headquarters. In 
Guatemala City a German-trained, frankly Nazi doctor was the best 
qualified one I could find to call in the serious illness of my wife and 
little girl. I reported to our own consular service, told them of some of 
the things I found out at the hotel, and asked whether or not I should 
move. I was told to stay and learn all I could, for it might later prove of 
value. As a result, I am in possession of considerable information not 
known by the general public. I hasten to add, lest you think that the Nazi 
activity and propaganda influenced me unduly, that my residence in Axis- 
dominated hotels served only to confirm conclusions I had already drawn 
from travel, study, and observation in Ibero-American countries. 

I am no pessimist in regard to the future of the Americas—if we are 
wise—and I am no believer in war hysteria. But I have kept my eyes and 
ears open, and am not afraid of facts. Neither am I a blind optimist or 
Pollyanna, tragically and fatally underestimating the strength and determi- 
nation of the relatively small but extremely well-organized and efficient 
Nazi elements. I traveled and studied in both France and Spain in 1925 
and again in 1935, and there saw many of the same danger signs which I 
observed recently in Ibero-America. 

As I wrote a few months ago to the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, I believe that one of the most serious dangers to a genuine Inter- 
American friendship is the increasing belief by Americans both north and 
south of the Rio Grande that as soon as the United States is as powerful 
in Ibero-America, from the military and economic standpoint, as Hitler is 
in western Europe there will be no need for further work in bringing the 
Americas together. I found this belief expressed by otherwise able and 
sincere persons. I also found the idea being used by the Nazis against the 
United States in the Americas to the south. 

Although the winning of the war must now be our prime concern, I am 
now writing and shall continue to write the truth as I see it in newspaper 
and magazine articles both in Latin America and in the United States. 
I have taught Spanish over the radio and conducted a weekly program 
for eight years on Inter-American affairs, always striving for better under- 
standing between the Americas from the viewpoint of a professor of 
Spanish and a sincere, interested private citizen. I am sure that many of 
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you have done the same kind of work and plan to continue to do it. 
During and after the war we must do our part as teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese by serving as interpreters between the Americas. 

After six months of travel and study in South and Central America, 
and a lifetime spent on the Mexican border, in Mexico, and in Spain, I am 
convinced that should events ever begin to turn definitely against us, we 
are going to have a really “tough” time of it in certain powerful countries 
of Ibero-America. Though unshaken in my faith and determination to 
continue to work as an American citizen, as I have done consistently for 
almost twenty years, toward Inter-American understanding and friend- 
ship, I am deeply concerned but not discouraged by what I’ve seen first- 
hand in this recent tour of the Ibero-American countries. 

I remember Calderén’s dictum that “La vida es suefio,” and I also 
realize that the reverse of this is equally true, namely, that “dreams are 
also life” (Los suefios también son vida). We must speak the truth as we 
see it realistically and not use the “all’s well,” blind optimism so ener- 
getically voiced by many well-meaning but, I think, misinformed in- 
terpreters of Inter-American friendship. 

We must continue our campaign for the practical teaching and study 
of Spanish and Portuguese and of English as vital parts of hemisphere 
defense. Now since war has been forced upon our Western World, and 
the Americas are being rapidly fused and molded together by fire and 
blood, we teachers of Spanish and Portuguese and all thinking Americans 
in all our many lands must be prepared to prove our friendship for each 
other both individually and collectively. We shall work for victory for 
the Americas, and then keep on working to maintain our friendship and 
solidarity after the war is won. 














PROBLEMS IN RESEARCH DEALING WITH 
PORTUGUESE AND BRAZILIAN STUDIES* 


EuNIcE JOINER GATES 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 


E ARE familiar with the workings of the Good Neighbor Policy, 

and we know that one of its most recent manifestations is the in- 
creasing interest in the United States in the language and literature of 
Brazil. This development has caught most of the universities and libraries 
of the United States more or less unprepared. A new challenge faces the 
student who would specialize in things Latin American. No longer can 
we overlook the language and culture of Brazil, the vast country to the 
south of us which touches eight other nations and three European 
colonies. 

What are the facilities for research in this important field? In the United 
States there are several collections of Braziliana, namely: 

The Oliveira Lima Collection in the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. Assembled by the late Brazilian diplomat and historian 
Oliveira Lima, this library contains more than 40,000 books, periodicals, 
and manuscripts, most of them dealing with the history of Portugal and 
Brazil. The library also has a collection of about five hundred paintings, 
engravings, and prints, among them an original painting by Frans Post, 
the Dutch artist who was one of the first landscape painters of Brazil. 

The Collection at the Library of Congress. A list of the books in the 
Library of Congress relating to Brazil was published in 1901 by P. Lee 
Phillips, but many books have, naturally, been added since that date.? The 
Huntington Fund, which is limited to purchases of works published during 
the previous ten years, has enabled the Hispanic Foundation to secure an 
unusually rich selection of contemporary Brazilian literature. The Library 
collection of Brazilian periodicals, though not complete, is one of the most 
important in the country, and this fact, together with the large amount 
of Portuguese literature available there, makes the Hispanic Foundation 
one of the preeminent places for the study of Brazilian literature. The 

*This paper was read at the Spanish American Section of the South Central 
Modern Language Association in Dallas, Texas, October 31, 1941. 


* Ruth E. Y. Holmes, Bibliographical and Historical Description of the Rarest Books 


in the Oliveira Lima Collection at the Catholic University of America, (Washington, 
1927.) 


*P. Lee Phillips, A List of Books, Magazines and Articles and Maps Relating to 
Brazil in the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 1800-1900. (Washington, 1901.) 
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Hispanic Foundation hopes to prepare a Hispanic catalogue, which when 
completed will analyze the whole Hispanic collection of the Library of 
Congress. “The catalogue will consist of two sections separately installed. 
The first will be an author-index catalogue, listing all the works of a 
given author followed by the biographical and critical works pertaining 
to him. . . . The second unit will be a complete subject-index catalogue in 
which all that has been written on a given subject, including analyticals, 
will be grouped together. The value of this Hispanic catalogue to scholars 
who come to visit the Library can scarcely be overestimated. It will show 
at a glance what the Foundation possesses in relation to the rest of the 
Library of Congress.”* 

The Collection at the Harvard College Library. The chief benefactor 
of this Portuguese and Brazilian collection has been John B. Stetson, Jr., 
who gave generously in memory of his grandfather, the Count of Santa 
Eulalia. There seems to be nothing in print describing this collection ex- 
cept Mr. Stetson’s “Letter of Appraisal,” which was published in Harvard 
Library Notes, No. 4, April, 1921, and from which the following is quoted :* 


My last trip to the library was to see whether I could lay my hands on the 
long series of the publications of the Geographical and Historical Institute of 
Brazil. I had been working in New York, where the series in question was only 
half complete. It not only was to be found in the Widener Library, but with 
it nearly all the other series of a similar nature touching the two countries I 
was interested in. It was amazing to find nearly all the sets and series per- 
taining to the legislation, to the history, to the history of diplomacy (sets con- 
taining the treaties of these two countries since the XV century), and the 
sciences. Moreover there were many serials both weekly and monthly, of 
magazines which compare with our North American Review, and publications 
of universities. The shelves were also rich in the general histories of the 
countries mentioned. Rich too in books on bibliography. The fundamental 
ground work for a splendid collection was there. 

However, there were many gaps. The monographs, the critical works of the 
Brazilian and Portuguese students, both in history and literature, were mostly 
missing. The most recent books from these two countries were missing. Yet 
I am glad to say that I found several books on the shelves which were not 
there a few months ago. On the whole I should say that the shelves are richer 
in books of history, political, economic, and diplomatic, than in literature and 
criticism. 

I believe there is no better collection along these lines in this country. My 
impressions are based on what I saw in connection with two subjects with 
which I am more familiar than any others; but the thought occurred to me 


*See Robert C. Smith, “The Hispanic Foundation in the Library of Congress”, in 
Hispanic American Historical Review, XIX, 565-571. 

*I am indebted to Miss Elizabeth H. West, Librarian of Texas Technological Col- 
lege, for having secured this information for me from Miss Mildred E. Nickerson, 
Assistant in Charge of the Hispanic Collections in the Harvard College Library. 
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that the same conditions might exist in other lines and that I should be doing 
a service in mentioning them. You may be sure that I shall do all in my power 
to help fill in these gaps. 


This letter was written in 1921. Miss Mildred E. Nickerson, Assistant in 
Charge of the Hispanic Collections at the Harvard College Library, supple- 
ments this description by stating that Mr. Stetson did fill many of the gaps, 
especially in literature; that more recently, publications of the local his- 
torical and geographic societies and local documents were procured by Dr. 
Lewis Hanke while traveling in Brazil; and that much of the general 
strength of the collection is due to the continued gifts of the Biblioteca 
Nacional of Rio de Janeiro. 

At present, Brazilian historical and generally descriptive works amount 
to two thousand volumes and pamphlets, while the works of literature 
number almost nine hundred volumes. There are over six hundred gov- 
ernment reports, almost half of which are local documents. The general 
periodicals amount to about sixty titles. These figures do not include 
Brazilian works on special subjects, such as agriculture, banking, industry, 
medicine, language, and fine arts. These books are scattered through the 
economics, fine arts, and other collections of the Library, and thus it is 
impossible to estimate the whole number of Brazilian books in the Harvard 
College Library. 

The Collection at Stanford University. This collection was started by 
Dr. John Casper Branner when he went to Brazil in 1874, and it remained 
a constant interest of his until his death in 1922 Dr. Branner was es- 
pecially interested in geology and allied fields, and the two thousand vol- 
umes assembled by him are chiefly on science, social life, early exploration, 
and travel in South America. The collection is also rich in maps, journals, 
and government reports. The library, acquired by Stanford in 1925, was 
not kept as a separate unit, but was incorporated into the Stanford Library. 

The Collections in the Newberry Library of the University of Chicago. 
The Edward E. Ayer Collection, which specializes in the history of colonial 
South America, has a large section dealing with Brazil. Shelved adjacent 
to the Ayer Collection is another collection of books chiefly relating to the 
history and literature of Portugal and especially to Portuguese discoveries. 
This recent gift was made by Mr. William B. Greenlee, and contains copies 
of the standard authorities, including many rare items, such as early 
chronicles and the works of early historians.* 


* There is no printed description of this collection of Braziliana. I am indebted to 
Miss Elizabeth H. West for having secured this information from Mr. Willard O. 
Youngs, Reference Librarian of the Stanford University Libraries. 

*See Ruth L. Butler, “Bibliographical Note,” in Hispanic American Historical 
Review, XIX, 106-108. 
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The Collection of Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. This col- 
lection has been described by Professor Alan K. Manchester in the 
Hispanic American Historical Review." It is especially rich in historical 
materials and contains the rare bibliographical aids that are likewise of 
interest to students of Portuguese and Brazilian literature. It has books 
dealing with Brazilian legends, folklore, and travel, and in the field of 
literature there are partial or complete works of the foremost writers of 
Brazil. 

The Portuguese and Brazilian Books at the University of California. Mr. 
Leo Kirschenbaum, Instructor in Spanish and Portuguese at the Uni- 
versity of California, has very kindly conducted a brief survey of these 
books, and he states that besides the books in other fields, this library 
possesses approximately fifteen hundred items in literature proper, most 
writers of note being represented by one or more works. Among important 
authors whose complete or nearly complete works are to be found are: 
Luis de Camdes, Gil Vicente, Almeida Garrett, Eca de Queiroz, Anthero 
de Quental, Castello Branco, José de Alencar, Castro Alves, Gongalves 
Dias, Manoel de Macedo, Machado de Assis, Aluizio de Azevedo, Graca 
Aranha, Coelho Netto, Lins do Régo, Jorge Amado, Erico Verissimo. 

The Portuguese and Brazilian Books in the Yale University Library. 
According to a recent survey made by Miss Anne S. Pratt, Reference 
Librarian, the Yale Library has approximately 475 books on Portuguese 
language and literature and possibly 125 volumes in the section on Bra- 
zilian literature. These figures do not include works on history or any 
subject other than philology. 

The Latin American Collection at the University of Texas. The Brazilian 
books in this collection represent many of the same found in the Duke 
Collection. Both contain the bibliographical aids of Sacramento Blake, 
Innocencio Francisco da Silva, José Carlos Rodrigues, Maggs Brothers 
Catalogue, and the Annaes da Bibliotheca Nacional do Rio de Janeiro. 
Silva’s bibliography, though in the main treating Portuguese writers, in- 
cludes a considerable number of works by Brazilian authors. Blake’s bibli- 
ography brings its record of Brazilian belles-lettres down to the year 1902, 
when its last volume was published. These two works are indispensable for 
the student of Brazilian history, whether political or literary, but un- 


*Alan K. Manchester, “Descriptive Bibliography of the Brazilian Section of the 
Duke University Library,” in Hispanic American Historical Review, XIII, 238-266; 
495-523. 

*No printed description of this collection exists, but we hope that someone will in 
the near future make known to those interested the nature and extent of the materials 
on Portugal and Brazil that are to be found at the University of Texas. 
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fortunately they have long been out of print and are consequently most 
rare. 

It is not amiss to mention, here, that in 1937 the first volume of another 
biographical and bibliographical dictionary was published, the Dicionario 
bio-bibliografico brasileiro ilustrado by J. T. Velho Sobrinho, Rio de 
Janeiro, Irmaos Pongetti, 704 pp. (two-column pages). This compendium 
promised to be more informative than that of Innocencio da Silva and 
more exact than that of Sacramento Blake, and was to embrace, eventually, 
sixteen large volumes. Unfortunately, however, Commander Velho So- 
brinho died in May 1939, just as the second volume was being printed. 
Whether his manuscripts were in such condition that the other install- 
ments can be published, I do not know, but undoubtedly they will be de- 
layed. 

What can be done towards securing more books dealing with Portuguese 
and Brazilian belles-lettres ? 

Fortunately, the time is especially propitious for acquiring new editions 
of the best works of Portugal and Brazil. Parallel with our Inter-American 
program of intellectual cooperation is another, which is evident in Brazil 
and in Portugal, stressing Luso-Brazilian literary and intellectual exchange. 
Tangible results of the latter movement are seen in the visit to Brazil of 
the Portuguese scholar Fidelino de Figueiredo, inthe lectures of the 
Brazilian social scientist Gilberto Freyre at the Universities of Coimbra, 
Lisboa, and Oporto, and in the various publications which have appeared 
in both countries stressing their mutual interest.® 

Significant, too, was the report (though denied by the officials of United 
States, Brazil, and Portugal) that as a birthday present to Brazil on last 
September 7, Portugal had given Brazil a first lien on the Azores, the 
Cape Verde and possibly other Portuguese islands in the Atlantic. As stated 
by Time (September 15, 1941): “To many statesmen it now seems at 
least as logical that Brazil should protect Portugal’s possessions as that the 
United States should protect Britain’s.” 

Another manifestation of zeal for Luso-Brazilian culture is seen in the 
effort in both countries to put within reach of all a worthy edition of their 
masterpieces. The Colecgéo de Cldssicos Sé da Costa, published by Au- 
gusto Sa da Costa, Lisboa, now offers various texts prepared by the well- 
known Portuguese scholar Rodrigues Lapa, among them the complete 
works of Sa de Miranda, the Cartas Familiares of Francisco Manuel de 
Mello, the Soldado Prético of Diogo Couto, etc. The project as outlined 

* For a discussion of this “re-knitting of Luso-Brazilian bonds” see Samuel Putnam’s 


“General Statement on Brazilian Literature”, in Handbook of Latin American Studies, 
Harvard University Press, 1938, 347-348. 
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in the prospectus is a vast one: “Tudo quanto a literatura portuguesa tem 
de mais apreciavel ficara incluido na Colecgéo de Cléssicos Sé da Costa. 
E o leitor que deseje ir até ao fim e enriquega a sua estante com a volumosa 
e preciosa coleccg4o pode dizer que tera ao alcance do seu braco tudo quanto 
© espirito portugués produziu de melhor nos dominios do pensar, do 
imaginar e do sentir.” The collection will answer a real need for the study 
of Portuguese literature, and an effort should be made by our libraries 
to secure these books as they are published. 

In Brazil, a similar plan is being followed by the Companhia Editora 
Nacional of Sao Paulo for the series known as Livros do Brasil, under 
the direction of the distinguished professor, critic, and novelist Afranio 
Peixoto. The first book of this series, which appeared in 1938, was the 
two-volume edition of the complete works of Castro Alves; the second, 
published in 1940, is a comprehensive anthology entitled Panorama da 
Literatura Brasileira, a collection which reflects faithfully the social, eco- 
nomic, political, and moral life of Brazil from the period of its discovery 
in 1500 to the present day. 

Several important studies were published on the occasion of the celebra- 
tions of the centenaries of Casimiro de Abreu (in 1937) and Machado de 
Assis (in 1939). A bibliographical account of the principal studies was 
given by Samuel Putnam in the section devoted to Brazilian Literature in 
the 1939 edition of the Handbook of Latin American Studies.¥° Machado 
de Assis is recognized by all critics as one of the outstanding writers of 
Brazil, and it would be advantageous, therefore, that at least one library 
specialize on Machadeana and secure immediately the best complete edi- 
tion of his works, and as many of the recent studies concerning him as is 
possible. The groundwork would thus be laid for research in one very 
worthy field. Many Latin American books are published in limited editions, 
and the best time to secure these items is, naturally, as soon after publication 
as is possible, before they become rare and perhaps even unobtainable. 

Similar projects could be initiated on other important writers—Euclydes 
da Cunha," famous author of Os Sertdes, and the poets Gonsalves Dias, 
Olavo Bilac, and Casimiro de Abreu. The collected prose works of Aluizio 
Azevedo are now obtainable in a new edition by F. Briguiet, Rio de Janeiro. 

The works of the great nineteenth-century Portuguese novelist Eca de 
Queiroz would be a profitable investment for future research problems if 
supplemented by those studies which have been published recently in 


* See also Anuario Brasileiro de Literatura, No. 4, 1940, Irmaos Pongetti, Rio de 
Janeiro, 28, 51, 394-395 ; 406-410. 

“For items on Euclydes da Cunha see Handbook (1938), 348, note 12, and (1939), 
356, note 6. 
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Portugal and in Brazil by the well-known critics Vianna Moog, Alvaro 
Lins, and Fidelino de Figueiredo. 

Though in many literatures the more modern periods are of less relative 
importance when viewed with regard to the whole, critics are of the opinion 
that for Latin America the literature written during the last fifty years is of 
the utmost importance. Among. the recent writers of Brazil worthy of de- 
tailed study are Graca Aranha, José Lins do Régo, Jorge Amado, Jorge 
de Lima, Lucio Cardoso, Raymundo Moraes, Erico Verissimo, Vianna 
Moog, and others. 

Due account must be taken, too, of the fact that since 1935 Brazil has 
shown a keen interest in the study of the Brazilian Negro, and that this 
study has been interpreted from the standpoint of history, anthropology, 
sociology, literature, and folklore.** Outstanding among students of the 
Brazilian Negro and his influence are Nina Rodrigues, Roquette Pinto, 
Gilberto Freyre, Arthur Ramos, and Raimundo Jacques. The chief au- 
thorities on folklore are Sylvio Romero, Couto de Magalhiaes, Joao Ribeiro, 
Afranio Peixoto, Lindolpho Gomes, Amadeu Amaral, Arthur Ramos, 
Alfredo de Carvalho, Gustavo Barroso, and Leonardo Motta. The works 
of the brilliant sociologist Gilberto Freyre should certainly be read in 
connection with those novels of Jorge Amado, José Americo de Almeida, 
and José Lins de Régo that treat of Negro subjects. 

Such, then, are a few of the research problems that might be under- 
taken: problems that center around the figures of Machado de Assis and 
Euclydes da Cunha, the two sources from which modern Brazilian writing 
springs ; studies on the great nineteenth-century Portuguese novelist Ega 
de Queiroz and on the various individual Brazilian poets whose complete 
works are being republished now; and, finally, investigations on some of 
the trends in modern Brazilian prose and poetry. 

*™ See Handbook (1939), 356, note 8, and Anuario Brasileiro de Literatura (1940), 
51, 395. 


* See Handbook (1935), 141-143, for items described by P. A. Martin; and Hand- 
book (1938), 274-278. 











RICARDO PALMA AND THE LEGAL PROFESSION 


ERNEST STOWELL 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


NYONE who reads Ricardo Palma’s Tradiciones peruanas is struck 
immediately by the frequent satiric outbursts against the clergy, the 
legal profession, and certain political figures. More harshly treated than 
the other groups are the lawyers and their complement of notaries, judges, 
bailiffs, and other appendages of the courts. Often the satire against this 
group appears to be inspired by the same personal vein of criticism present 
in the treatment of the clergy and political figures. It may be interesting 
to discover the actual extent of this satire in the tradiciones, to determine 
its essential characteristics, and explain its provenance. 

In four hundred selections contained in the six volumes of Tradiciones 
perwanas there are two hundred references to the legal profession. The 
majority of those which are of especial interest in the study of this satire 
appear in forty-one tradiciones. In addition to these shorter allusions, 
there are six sketches which deal in their entirety with this subject. These 
are: Don Dimas de la Tijereta, El que pagé el pato, Una sentencia primo- 
rosa, Los amantes de real orden, Los tres motivos del oidor, and Entre 
Si juro o no juro. These are not grouped in the writings of one period in 
Palma’s career. Rather they are found from his earliest works through to 
his Apéndice a mis tiltimas tradiciones. 

Besides general invectives, Palma terms the lawyer and his associates 
variously as abogado, escribano, leguleyo, cartulario, plumario, notario, 
procurador, pajaro de pluma, tinterillo, amanuense, covachuelista, aboga- 
dillo, cwervo de Temis, depositario de la fé publica, and intérprete de la 
fé publica. 

At times he is ironic, as when he refers to the depositario de la fé 
publica in a mocking tone, or to the impossibility of the “escribano huyendo 
del gatuperio.”* More often however, he makes direct accusations against 
the character of legal men: 


Pero un hombre propone, un juez dispone y un escribano descompone, y 
gracias si no toma también carta en este tresillo un abogado.? 


Rarely does Palma grow too serious for the tone of his tradiciones. A 
certain earthy humor is consistently maintained : 


* Tradiciones peruanas, Calpe, Madrid, 1924, (Four volumes), III, 364. 
* Mis iltimas tradiciones peruanas y Cachivacheria, Casa Editorial Maucci, 1906, 
395. 
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Como se ve, las distinciones del reo eran un tanto casuisticos; pero encontré 
abogado—y lo maravilloso seria que no lo hubiese hallado—que se prestara a 
sostener juicio contra Dios. ;La chicana forense es tan fecunda!! ! !8 


The derogation is sometimes general, as in the statement, “La chicana 
forense es tan fecunda. .. .” At other times the attacks are individualized, 
referring to definite personal qualities of the escribano or abogado. This 
aspect is best seen in Don Dimas de la Tijereta. 

Palma is especially fond of the simile, and the following is typical of 
much of his satire of the legal profession: 


Tengo una chica, remate de lo bueno, flor de la gracia y espumita de la sal, 
con unos ojos mas picaros y trapisondistas que un par de escribanos.* 


With regard to form, this mockery is equally at home in prose or verse, 
and may be found in a single word or an entire tradicién, We see an ex- 
ample of verse in a rhyme devoted to the escribano. 


El perro de San Roque 
no tiene rabo, 

porque unos escribanos 
se lo han robado. 

j Mira, perrito! 

cuidate de escribanos, 
que estan malditos.' 


In one instance Palma quotes from a vague source in an ecclesiastical docu- 
ment to show his accord with what he claims to be a popular sentiment : 


¢Advocatus et sanctus? 
jRes miranda populo !® 


Among the various offices within the legal profession, the escribano un- 
doubtedly bears the brunt of the satire. No doubt this is due to the nature 
of his work and the extent of his trust, unknown to the notary of our 
country. Next in line is the abogado, who is treated severely enough, but 
never as harshly as is the escribano. More often than otherwise, the oidor of 
the colonial court of justice is sympathized with for having to deal with 
lawyers and notaries. That this attitude is not consistently maintained is 
obvious in the implications contained in Los tres motivos del oidor. 

Thus we see that this treatment of the legal profession in the Tradiciones 
peruanas is extensive, that it is present in several forms, and represents a 
changing, though not developing, expression. 

Is this satire the result of an antipathy arising from personal exper- 

* Op. cit., I, 237. 

* Op. cit., IV, 75. 

* Op. cit., IV, 90. 

* Oltimas tradiciones, 395. 
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iences? His buoyant air, which belies a serious moral intent in his writings, 
as well as the character of the tradicionista’s literary inheritance and cer- 
tain details of his life, would indicate that such is not the case. 

The events of Ricardo Palma’s life, when correlated with the writing 
of the tradiciones, shed some light upon the expression of the author’s 
personality in his literary efforts. Works such as Ricardo Palma, by 
Angélica Palma, En torno de Ricardo Palma, by Guillermo Feliti Cruz, 
and Recuerdos de Espaiia, by Ricardo Palma, reveal some contacts of the 
tradicionista with the legal profession. 

Palma earned his first money as a journalist. His friend and companion 
in newspaper work was Luciano Benjamin Cisneros, who was to become 
later a powerful lawyer and parliamentarian. This first of intimate con- 
tacts with men of the bar brings only pleasant memories when in later 
years Palma thinks of his youth.’ Other incidents, such as the battle of 
Miraflores, in which Palma with other men of letters and also men of the 
law attempted to defend his home from assault by Chilean troops, reveal 
associations with men of the bar, but none suggests the basis for a literary 
feud between Palma and the legalists. Concerning the legal profession, 
the author’s contention that “ni con escribir tradiciones mermé jamas el 
ajeno,”* finds support both in the character of his writings and in a study 
of his biography, although his assertion need not be accepted as true in 
every respect. 

A brief glance at the literary output of any western culture will be 
enough to make it evident that satirizing the legal profession is not a new 
thing. It is as true of other countries as it is for Spain from Juan Ruiz to 
the moral dramatists of Palma’s own time. 

Ricardo Palma makes use of his great cultural heritage, with the re- 
sultant social satire, produced in accord with his own cheerful literary 
personality. 

Facts pointing toward the impersonality of this satire of the legal pro- 
fession are: the light air of the tradiciones; a specific denial by the tradi- 
cionista of any intent to harm any individual; the presence of a con- 
tinuous current of similar satire in other writers, and the absence of any 
details in the author’s life which indicate personal reasons for antipathy 
toward the legal profession. 


* Ricardo Palma, por Angélica Palma. Obras Condor, Lima, 1933. 
* Ibid. 














EFFECTIVE INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION* 


Henry GRATTAN DoyLe 
The George Washington University 


I TAKE as the text of my remarks this evening a quotation from the 
address of the Chairman of the National Foreign Trade Council, Mr. 
James A. Farrell, President of the United States Steel Corporation, at 
the Twenty-Eighth National Foreign Trade Convention held in New York 
early in October, 1941. Like all of Mr. Farrell’s speeches it was penetrating 
and realistic. According to Mr. Farrell: 


“Our defense interests, both military and economic, are not benefitted by 
failure on our part to implement our good-neighbor policy by something more 
substantial and convincing than a wearisome repetition of our goodwill inten- 
tions. A shipload of goods to meet their needs is more valuable to them than a 
shipload of good-neighbor propagandists. The most practical policy is that 
which is translated into neighborly deeds. The propagandist too often does 
more harm than good, by betraying a lack of knowledge of the psychology of 
the twenty Americas, each of which presents different characteristics. 

“Nothing could be more harmful than the wishful thinking which conceives 
of the Latin American republics as permanently alienated from Europe and 
no longer dependent upon European markets. For centuries they have been 
closer to Europe than to the United States and have roots in European cultural 
soil which will survive their present temporary isolation from that continent. 

“Our highest expectations, as a result of our present financial aid, and the 
consequent increase in Inter-American trade, are not to monopolize Latin 
American markets, but to rescue them from dependence on bilateral barter 
agreements, which have undermined their economies by depriving them of 
foreign exchange and freedom of multilateral transactions. 

“It is our aim to aid them in becoming more self-reliant, to encourage the 
growth of intra-Latin American trade, and to enable these Americas, whose 
economy has been demoralized by the war, to present a front no longer vulner- 
able to European exploitation. 

“The trade relations between the other Americas and the United States 
have been greatly strengthened by our efforts to aid them in this crisis. We 
look to a continuing increase in Inter-American trade, especially in purchases 
by us of a number of specialties formerly obtained by us from Europe, and 


which Latin America is beginning to supply, in addition to strategical raw 
materials. 


* Address at the annual dinner, American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, December 26, 1941. 
[Eprror’s Nore. After much hesitation and in response to a number of requests 


this paper is included in order to complete the record of the St. Louis meeting. 
H.G.D.] 
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“To keep alive the spirit of cooperation and unity within this Pan American 
area, much remains to be done on our part to establish a real sentiment of 
co-equality of cultural attainment. We cannot expect much longer to overcome 
the natural attraction which Europe holds out to Latin Americans, unless we 
apply ourselves assiduously to the task of educating our rising generation in 
the use of foreign languages.” 


“A wearisome repetition of our goodwill intentions.” How that phrase 
strikes home! How often have our ears and eyes suffered in recent weeks 
and months from speeches, and articles, and books, which so rarely get 
down to the fundamentals of cooperation with our sister republics, as 
Mr. Farrell has done! For of course he is right. Recent reports that Latin 
Americans are “fed up” with so-called “goodwill ambassadors” who can’t 
speak Spanish or Portuguese focus attention upon this situation. To be 
effective in our efforts to cooperate we must assist our Latin American 
neighbors economically and financially, with actions, not merely with 
words. The efforts of various government agencies in this direction (for 
instance, the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, under 
the leadership of Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller, and the Export-Import Bank, 
which Mr. Warren Pierson heads, and other agencies) give indications 
that this problem is receiving attention, though much doubtless remains 
to be done. But I claim no special competence in the economic field. I 
shall therefore devote myself to two other phases of the problem to which 
Mr. Farrell referred, namely, the plague of uninformed speeches and 
writings on Latin America, and the need to “apply ourselves assiduously 
to the task of educating our rising generation in the use of foreign lan- 
guages.” 

Of course no one can deny that we have been making progress in our 
relations with Latin America; but that progress has been largely the re- 
sult of two factors. The first is the tremendous respect and admiration, 
amounting at times to veneration, that Latin Americans feel for Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The second is the cumulative effect of President Roosevelt’s 
policies in dealing with Latin American problems from the very outset 
of his administration—policies in which he has had the able collaboration 
of a truly great American Secretary of State, Cordell Hull. The change 
in the attitude of Latin Americans towards us from distrust to confidence 
(insofar as such a change has occurred) is a personal tribute to these 
two men and to the effective work of their collaborators and subordinates 
in the diplomatic, economic, and cultural fields. 

The fortunate circumstance that gave us such a leader as President 
Roosevelt and such a Secretary of State as Secretary Hull at this par- 
ticular stage of our history is an instance of the good fortune that some- 
times befalls democracies through no particular merit or foresight of 
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their own. For as a nation, and apart from the personal achievements of 
these two men (and a few others) in bringing about increased good feeling 
between our sister republics and ourselves, our record has in general been 
nothing to feel any satisfaction about. Even today, friendly Latin Ameri- 
cans sometimes admit concern as to whether we will persevere in our “Good 
Neighbor” policies. They realize that a single presidential election may 
undo all or nearly all of the good work that has been done, by giving us 
again an arrogantly nationalistic “dollar-diplomacy” leadership in inter- 
national affairs (or a lethargic and indifferent one, which is almost as 
bad), such as those under which our Inter-American relations have suf- 
fered in the past. 

The answer is plain. We need to be convinced, as a nation, of the value 
of these policies—so convinced that no future administration will find it 
possible to abandon or modify (in the sense of weakening) them. To con- 
vince our people—all of our people—of the importance of Latin American 
friendship for us, from a selfish point of view if from no other, is a 
major educational task. More than that, it is a patriotic task, one that 
calls for the best efforts of all those among us who have the advantages 
of special training, special aptitude, special experience, in all the fields 
that can contribute to the desired result. 

We must frankly recognize at the outset, however, that some of our 
people either oppose or are indifferent to our national program of Inter- 
American cooperation. Let me attempt to analyze these groups. 

Those who actually “throw cold water” upon efforts to improve our 
relations with Latin America may be roughly divided into categories. (I 
am not referring here to those who know a great deal about the tremendous 
difficulties in the way of rapprochement or permanent cooperation, whether 
cultural, political, or economic, and who are frankly and sincerely dubious 
about the possibility of solving some of the admittedly thorny problems 
involved. These may have good reason to be pessimistic. I have in mind 
the average person, not particularly well-informed nor directly interested 
in these matters.) 

The first group of “cold-water throwers” is made up of “little Ameri- 
cans”—people of the “200-per-cent-American” stripe, who “don’t like 
foreigners,” although their own foreign background sometimes may be 
uncomfortably close. This group includes or overlaps another—the racial 
and religious bigots who “don’t see why” we should try to make friends 
with “Latins,” or with nations some of which contain large numbers of 
people of mixed racial stocks, or which, like the Latin American countries, 
are predominantly Catholic in religion. 

Another group is composed of bitter-end “Roosevelt-haters,” who are 
against the Good Neighbor program simply because President Roosevelt 
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has consistently fostered it. (How many of our suddenly quieted isolationists 
were of this unthinking type is another interesting question.) How unfortu- 
nate it is that a few Americans should ever allow their pet political hates to 
blind them to the best interests of their own country! Sincerely, perhaps, 
but certainly stupidly, they put political grudges above patriotism, party 
before country. Anything “That Man” does is wrong, as far as they are 
concerned, even when he’s right. This group, is, I hope, much smaller in 
numbers than the preceding one, and largely, perhaps, overlaps with it. 
Certainly it is an unpopular one today. The present attitude is well por- 
trayed in a recent issue of the New Yorker, which tells us that “An 
elderly matron in Schrafft’s sighed comfortably last Friday and said to 
her companion, “It’s so nice, isn’t it, that we aren’t mad at Mr. Roose- 
velt any more.’ ” 

A still smaller group is made up of those who are secretly un-American 
or anti-American—Nazi sympathizers and, undoubtedly, some Nazi agents. 
Their interest in sabotaging our Inter-American program is obvious. 

But by far the largest group among our fellow-citizens consists of 
people who “just haven’t waked up” to the importance of Latin America 
and therefore don’t realize the vital role that Latin America plays in 
our national defense and in our future security and prosperity. To them 
Latin America is “new.” It has just been “discovered.” It may be a fad— 
and the over-enthusiastic antics of some of the recent “discoverers” of 
Latin America unfortunately give some color to this impression. 

The problem that we face here is fundamental. Unless we can “wake 
up” this large fraction of our population, we shall undoubtedly “miss the 
bus” in our Inter-American efforts. What this may mean in terms of loss 
of national security, or even of ultimate disaster to our country, not 
even the experts can say; but it does not take much of an expert to dis- 
cern how serious a threat to our national future would be involved in any 
failure to foster genuine, effective Inter-American cooperation in every 
possible way. Anything less at this stage in world affairs is not only un- 
intelligent and unrealistic; it is definitely unpatriotic. 

I now turn to the “lack of knowledge” element in the present enthusiasm 
for Inter-American matters, to which Mr. Farrell referred. 

The number of synthetic “authorities” on Latin American affairs that 
have recently been developed, and the amount of ready-made “experting” 
that is being done, are enough to “make your hair curl”—if you have 
any. Writers, professors, radio commentators, and educators are all 
blossoming out with “authoritative” articles and even books on our 
neighbors to the South. Men who have been trained in other fields have 
“taken up” Latin America, as if it were Mah-Jong, or the latest dance, 
or a new style in women’s hats. The infallible mark of these freshly- 
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baked—or half-baked—“experts,” the one distinguishing characteristic that 
they seem to have in common, is that almost without exception they know 
no Spanish or Portuguese. In fact, most of them think that ability to read 
the newspapers and books of the countries on which they are “experting” 
is a trivial detail, and that talking with inhabitants of those countries in 
their own language is a useless waste of time. The situation is well described 
by James Irwin Miller, vice-president of the United Press, in these words: 


“I am pleased at this awakening on the part of the American public, and at 
the same time a bit amused. What strikes me most forcibly, coming back home, 
is the feeling manifest everywhere that South America has just been discovered. 
And I, almost a part of Latin America for twenty-three years, feel a bit as 
though I had just been discovered, too. Here I am, after-devoting many happy 
years among peoples as highly cultured, and as alive politically, as any in the 
world, suddenly besieged by North Americans as excited as Queen Isabella 
on the return of Columbus. 

“This is amusing, but a bit surprising. I find two-page magazine advertise- 
ments bursting with news of a continent below the Rio Grande. Periodicals are 
full of articles discussing this or that—usually too much of this, and not 
enough of that. And after spending twenty-three years building up the United 
Press in every country south of Panama, I now wonder at special correspond- 
ents and writers who rush by air over the entire South American continent in 
two weeks, and return to the United States to ‘tell all.’ 

“It is actually true that recently a newspaper syndicate sent a writer to 
visit every South American capital. He arrived in each of these great cities as 
dusk fell—and left the next day at dawn. Any articles written by such hasty 
observers contain unbelievable misstatements of fact. 

“But enough of that. These are merely first impressions on my return. From 
these impressions I gather one significant fact: there is in the United States 
for the first time a hungry interest in the South. And where there is hunger, 
food can be secured. 

“But what food? I can suggest several articles which must go into any 
lasting diet. Our educators must begin to teach Spanish in the grade schools, 
as a national second language. At the present time, our children do not have 
an opportunity to study Spanish before high school or college. Of what use 
is a program to bring the Americas closer together if we can not understand 
each other? The sign language will not help.” 


A recent news item indicates that it is now possible to make the circuit 
of South America by air and be back in one’s New York office within 
a week, if one wants to. Why stop at all? Why not just give these people 
a bird’s-eye view of Latin America by air in a week, and when they disem- 
bark at the first airport on United States soil hand each air-traveler a 
nicely engraved diploma certifying that he is an “expert” on all Latin 
American questions? I am exaggerating somewhat, but not as much as 
it would seem at first glance. 

I have heard of professors who cannot read a word of Spanish or 
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Portuguese teaching courses in Latin American history (shades of Pres- 
cott, forgive them!) or in Inter-American diplomatic or commercial rela- 
tions; and of Professors of Education teaching courses in so-called 
Comparative Education, dealing with the educational systems of Latin 
American countries, who have never visited a school in one of them, and 
cannot even read an educational paper or educational report from one of 
them in the language in which it is published. These “experts” also deal 
with the educational systems of the European countries, and I seriously 
doubt whether some of them can read original materials in French or 
German or Italian or any other European language either. We shall doubt- 
less shortly have a flock of books and articles on Latin American education 
and Latin American educators by Professors of Education who have had 
to get their “source-material” at second-hand, or employ translators to 
make their “sources” available to them. Even Sarmiento has now been 
“rediscovered,” nearly a hundred years after his first visit to the United 
States and nearly seventy-five years after Mary Peabody Mann (Mrs. 
Horace Mann) published her translation of his Facundo. 

What would we think of “experts” on our country who could not read 
a word of English, who could not understand a word our people said, could 
not use our newspapers, had to hire translators to read our books for 
them? We know what we would think and have thought, about those who 
have perpetrated such frauds on human credulity. We have suffered even 
from Englishmen who have written books and articles about us based 
on superficial knowledge and experience, after having studied us for a few 
weeks or months. Why should we expect Latin Americans to be less re- 
sentful of such fraudulent “experting” than we? Our Spanish-speaking and 
Portuguese-speaking friends are no more lacking in ordinary perceptions 
than we are. They may conceal their feelings with a polite word, a smile, 
but they are not fools—the resentment, the contempt, are there never- 
theless. 

Let’s take our Latin American studies seriously. If we have no regard 
for our neighbors’ self-respect, let’s have some regard for our own in- 
tellectual honesty, our own scholarly integrity. Let’s “slap-down” the 
synthetic experts whenever we get a chance. Let’s tell them: “Go learn 
the languages! Go read the books! Go study the literature—in the original ! 
Don’t ‘pop off,’ orally, or in print, before you know what you're talking 
about!” Let’s hear from real experts—from scholars and teachers who 
have given their lives to Latin American studies, from newspapermen and 
businessmen and consular officers who have lived and worked for years 
in Latin America, from critics who at least can read books or articles or 
newspapers printed in Spanish or Portuguese. For we have them, these 
real experts—we simply can’t hear them because their voices are drowned 
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out by those who are trying to “cash in” on a superficial, “picked up” 
knowledge of Latin America; we can’t see them because their faces are 
obscured by the horde of self-seeking, self-advertising, fundamentally un- 
informed synthetic “experts” who have elbowed their way to the front in 
many aspects of the Good Neighbor movement. 

The speed with which books and articles about Latin America are pro- 
duced by some of our countrymen who lack the advantages of long study 
in the field, not to mention familiarity with the languages, of course carries 
with it the danger of mistakes. These range from the trivial to the ludicrous 
or outrageous. A recent article about Central American literature pub- 
lished in the New York Times Book Review section, for instance, not 
only misspells the name of Enrique Goémez Carrillo, but assuming that 
El hombre que parecia un caballo by Rafael Arévalo Martinez must be an 
incorrect title, changes it to El] hombre que parecia un caballero and shows 
that the “correction” is deliberate by translating the title as “The Man 
Who Resembled a Gentleman.” No one who had actually read or even 
seen the book could have made such an egregious error. 

The publishers of a most useful work of reference, Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, recently distributed a reprint from the latest edition of 
three articles dealing with Latin America, apparently prepared under the 
direction of my old friend Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, containing an alleged 
portrait of José Maria Heredia, the Cuban poet-patriot, which is really 
the picture of his French cousin of similar name. No one thoroughly 
familiar with the unhappy life and frail health of the “Singer of Niagara” 
could have passed as his the portrait of Heredia’s more fortunate (in terms 
of health, worldly prosperity, and long life) French cousin. 

Even a book which has had the advantage of republication and revision 
falls into unnecessary errors. The second edition of Mrs. Katherine Carr 
Rodell’s South American Primer, first published under her maiden name 
two years ago, perpetuates the peculiar inconsistencies in the treatment 
of Spanish proper names that marred the first edition. Names like that 
of the late President of Chile, Aguirre Cerda, and such names as Lépez 
Contreras of Venezuela and Sanchez Cerro of Peru are indexed under the 
second family name instead of the first. Gomez and Lépez are con- 
sistently written with an accent, but Sanchez and Rodriguez are not. The 
most curious instance of uncertainty about the use of the accent mark 
in Spanish that occurs in Mrs. Rodell’s book is in the name of Simén 
Bolivar, in which the accent is religiously used in Bolivar and religiously 
omitted from Simén. This assures what baseball calls a .500 average. 

I mention these things not to detract from the reputation of otherwise 
useful compilations, but merely to emphasize the importance of funda- 
mental, thoroughgoing study by people who plan to write on Spanish 
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American topics, and to point out the dangers to genuine Inter-American 
understanding inherent in a superficial approach to these matters. Mr. 
Walter E. Myer, editor of The American Observer, in his article, “South 
American Impressions,” published in the Journal of the National Education 
Association, for November, 1941 writes: 


“When I was in South America last summer, I discovered that many of the 
people there have a lively contempt for visitors from the United States who 
spend a little while among them, then go home and write extensively about 
their problems. ‘Take a look; then write a book,’ was said to describe the 
activities of too many American visitors.” 


I could cite a number of examples of the harm that can be done by 
practitioners of the “take a look, write a book” philosophy. I quote from 
a recent “letter to the editor” published in the Washington Star, written by 
the editor of La Razén, of La Paz, Bolivia: 


“One of the obstacles which the policy of Inter-American rapprochement 
must face is the new crop of so-called ‘experts’ on Latin America which 
suddenly has appeared in the United States. Most of them are but plain and 
simple tourists, who, after a 24-hour sojourn in each of the Latin American 
capitals judge themselves authorized to produce articles, pamphlets, conferences 
and sometimes even dare to write books on the subjects. 

“To this crop of self-appointed ‘experts,’ now must be added the name of 
the journalist John Gunther, author of Inside Europe, Inside Asia and Outside 
Latin America, the latter being sold under the title of Inside Latin America. 

“We knew, in the countries to the South, that sooner or later such a book as 
Mr. Gunther’s would appear; but although we expected it to be naive and 
superficial, we never thought that he would dare to present it as the fruit of a 
profound study of the characters and events of the Latin American countries, 
of which he hardly had a bird’s-eye view. 

“It is inconceivable, for instance, that in the case of Bolivia, of which 
country I am proud to be a citizen, and which is one of the largest of the 
Americas, Mr. Gunther pretends to give a version of what he saw during 
twenty-four hours as a true picture of things as they really are in my 
homeland. 


A milder criticism of Mr. Gunther’s background occurs in Ernesto 
Montenegro’s review of Inside Latin America published in the New York 
Times: 


“Inside Latin America is not and could not be ‘all’ about these republics. 
It cannot even pretend to objective impartiality, for the author in limiting 
his scope to the position and the attitude of these countries toward the paramount 
issue of hemispheric defense has naturally colored the perspective of each in 
accordance with the degree of friendliness or antipathy toward Pan American 
armed solidarity which he observed in a particular spot. Neither can his book 
pretend to a mature knowledge as to the social background of these peoples. 
Let us consider only how many years it took trained historians like Prescott 
to gain an understanding of one or two racial unities in the continent. And 
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pile on top of this the fact that our journalistic Marco Polo in using the 
modern magic carpet to hop from one country onto another has not had time 
enough to get even a smattering of the two chief Latin American languages— 
Spanish and Portuguese.” 


And Herschel Brickell, Senior Cultural Relations Assistant at the 
United States Embassy in Bogota, reviewing a book on Latin America 
by a real expert, Dr. W. L. Schurz, writes: 


“The South Americans, with their typically sardonic humor, have invented 
several epithets for North Americans who stop over between planes and write 
books about their neighbors. They call our fast-traveling journalists ‘para- 
caidistas,’ or parachutists, also ‘blitz’ reporters, and sometimes even sixth 
columnists. But amid the welter of hastily done, inaccurate, and generally 
worthless books on the Southern hemisphere, a few have appeared that make 
up in lasting value what they may lack in flashiness and melodrama. 

“One of the best of these is Latin America: A Descriptive Survey, by 
William Lytle Schurz, author of Manila Galleon, a book that deserved a far 
wider reading than it received. Mr. Schurz is one of the ‘old Christians’ of 
the good-neighbor policy, who differs from so many people now writing on 
South American topics by knowing something of the subject.” 


Now for a word or two on the other side of the picture. I quote first 
from a review by A. A. Wulff of the Erpi Films on Latin America, pub- 
lished in Progressive Education for November, 1941: 


“With these facts in mind it was interesting to check the Erpi Films avail- 
able on our Latin American neighbors. And it was encouraging to find that a 
representative list had been compiled even before today’s preparedness program 
became the thought of the hour. Of course the list is far from complete, but it 
evinces careful planning and in no way bears the stigma of ‘rush order.’ 
Thus it is hoped that our Southern neighbors will realize that some educators 
here were conscious of the uniquely beautiful and fascinating linguistic, as 
well as cultural, differences of the adjoining Americas, even before this subject 
became the timely inspiration for journalistic jaunts and radio reveries.” 


And lastly I quote from a review by Hubert Herring of Albert E. 
Carter’s The Battle of South America, published in the New York Herald- 
Tribune “Books” for November 2, 1941: 


“The war is on for South America, Germans and British and Americans are 
fighting there, it is high time we turn our eyes south, So argues Mr. Carter, 
who took time off from his newspapering and lived with the Latin Americans 
for a couple of years. He learned to speak Spanish acceptably, traveled leisurely 
and widely and met a good many people other than bartenders, prime ministers, 
and professional friends of the United States. His report, written with a 
modesty which assumes no vast knowledge, shows that he stayed by South 
America long enough so that he feels it, smells it, tastes it. This puts Mr. 
Carter in a different category from the flock of commentators who take their 
swift swing around the circle and paste together a book out of newspaper 
clippings and the columns of the Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
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Isn’t it time to stop the bluffing, and the pretending, and the faking, and 
the “four-flushing” about Latin America? Isn’t it time to turn to people 
who know something about Latin Americans, their language, their culture, 
their ways of thinking? To people who didn’t need a push from Hitler to 
make them “discover” Latin America? Isn’t it time for the synthetic 
experts, with their superficial opinions, their “take a look, write a book” 
volumes, to “take a back seat” in favor of people who at least know the 
languages concerned, can read the newspapers, can talk with Latin Ameri- 
cans who don’t happen to know English? 


In a dispatch from Santiago de Chile, Miss Frances R. Grant quotes a 
Chilean leader as follows: 


“*T want to speak to you,’ he said, ‘not in my role as an official but as a 
friend of your country. We who are really sympathetic to the United States 
are willing to speak very frankly to you as to why we look rather askance at 
the present efforts of your country to court our affections. In the first place, 
we find your procedures extremely ingenuous. 

“*We are particularly annoyed by the plethora of writers who have come 
here recently—mind you, it is not writers per se that we object to; it is the 
absolute lack of intellectual integrity of the great number who have come. 
They remain here a few days, ignorant of our language. They see a few of our 
officials, seize a few fragmentary impressions, then return to write articles or 
books filled with errors and the evidence of a profound ignorance of our 
situation. 

“Or else they may be as silly and superficial as a young woman I met who 
was writing about our skiing and whose only reaction was a criticism of the 
skiing costumes of the women. No less ignorant was an article in one of your 
leading magazines studying a ‘typical Chilean family’ and taking for this 
typical citizen one of our greatest millionaires who has spent practically his 
entire life abroad. 

“*T find just as serious the invasion of your official messengers of goodwill 
who leave the same impression of superficiality, lack of seriousness, and 
frequently of impudence. Personally pleasant as some of them may be, we 
cannot take very seriously the cinema actor who is sent to solve our problems 
of international understanding, or the numerous travelers sent here by the 
Committee on National Defense, without preparation either of language or 
Latin American backgrounds, with the intention of swallowing enough in five 
days to become experts in Latin America. 

“‘Some of my American friends have said to me that the United States is 
no longer making mistakes in its dealings with Latin America—perhaps not 
as great mistakes as you once made, but still many, many small ones.’” 


What would we think, I repeat, of a Latin American who would attempt 
to deliver “authoritative” opinions about us on the basis of a brief tour of 
our country, during which he was debarred by ignorance of our language 
from reading our books, our magazines, our daily papers and—what is 
probably even more important—talking with our everyday people, our 
“average man” or “average woman,” with “Mr. and Mrs. United States”? 
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And in another dispatch from Buenos Aires, Miss Grant quotes Rail 
Damonte Taborda, anti-Nazist member of the Argentine Congress, as 
follows: 


“However, I believe that you of the United States will also have to do 
something on your part toward keeping our attitude pro-American. It seems 
to me that you have not yet done the proper job in the promotion of real 
understanding between our peoples, and that your work for Inter-American 
relations, in a human sense, is being directed by those who know nothing of 
Latin America. 

“There are three things I would like to recommend especially as steps 
toward guaranteeing greater understanding between our peoples. First, sending 
down on your goodwill missions people who are better equipped both to 
understand us and to transmit their impressions with greater dignity to your 
people. They ought to be persons who know our language and our background. 

“Secondly, in order that we, too, may take advantage of this new inter- 
change, the United States should establish a tourist dollar, of stabilized value, 
as Germany did. Today practically every Latin American country is laboring 
under the burden of an unfavorable currency exchange. With such a tourist 
dollar, many more of our people would be enabled to visit your country—and 
these visits would serve to eliminate the misunderstandings which have done 
such harm to our relationships in the past. 

“Finally, there should be greater study in your country of Latin American 
backgrounds—particularly the differences which characterize each of these 
countries. There is a tendency among people of your country to confuse all 
Latin Americans, entirely unaware of the great differences in our economic, 
social, and racial backgrounds. This lack of discrimination has also served to 
keep us apart.” 


In refreshing contrast to all this “experting” without Spanish or Portu- 
guese is the attitude of an American newspaperman, an observer who goes 
to learn as much as he can from others, who is modest about his own 
gifts, humble about his own ignorance. In his widely published newspaper 
column, Ernie Pyle, the traveling correspondent of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, during a tour of Latin America some years ago (that is, 
before the recent “discovery”) wrote: 


“Don’t ever let anybody tell you that you don’t need to speak Spanish. You 
do need to, if you’re to do anything more than stand and goggle, like a jayhawk 
at a peep show. 

“Oh, sure, you can get by. Even a dummy like me learns how to buy cigarets 
and order his breakfast and a few things like that. And in a pinch you can 
usually find somebody around who knows a little English. 

“But you can’t really know a country that way. You can’t know the spirit 
of a country, or the feeling of a people, unless you can sit and talk intimately 
with them. 

“It seems to me that if there is ever to be any great League of Western 
Hemisphere Nations it will be built on sand until we learn to sit and talk to 
each other in the same language. And it seems to me that it wouldn’t hurt us 
in the States to start learning Spanish en masse. 
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“In Guayaquil one noon, the tables were full and the waiter sat me down 
with a blond young man. He looked like an American, and I spoke to him in 
English. He replied in perfect English, and helped me order my luncheon. 

“But it turned out he was German, and he never had been in the States in 
his life. He spoke German, French, English, Italian, and Spanish, all fluently. 
He wasn’t more than twenty-five years old. He lived in Berlin, and was on a 
selling trip through South America. 

“No wonder the Germans make headway down there. They’re better qualified 
than we are, They learn the language faster, and fit in with the people better. 

“I notice, as an American example, that most of the Panagra pilots speak 
only a little Spanish, even those who have been down here for years. They 
say the steward is always with them to interpret, so they don’t bother to learn 
Spanish. But that’s no way to infiltrate ourselves into a new continent, if that’s 
what we’re trying to do. Or are we?” 


It is encouraging to have the unsolicited testimony of people who by 
no stretch of the imagination can be accused of “having an axe to grind,” 
and who at the same time—unlike some “experts”—have some degree of 
first-hand information of the practical, everyday kind about the problems 
they discuss. So it is refreshing to hear from a newspaperman who spent 
months—not a few days or a few weeks, like some of our bird’s-eye-view 
commentators—in Latin America, and who really tried to get at the heart 
of some of the problems of Inter-American cooperation. Again, in a more 
recent article, “summing up” his impressions after a long Spanish Ameri- 
can tour, Mr. Pyle had this to say about language needs (Washington 
Daily News, March 30, 1940) : 


“If I were the kind who worked up campaigns, I’d certainly beat the tom-tom 
all over America to get Spanish taught in our primary schools. If we’re serious 
about the spiritual union of Western Hemisphere countries, we’ve got to be 
able to talk to each other. 

“T’d put Spanish in our schools starting with the fifth grade. And even if the 
kids grew up and never saw a Latin in their lives, it would still do them as 
much good as many other subjects.” 


In contrast to this evidence from Mr. Pyle, let me quote again from 
Dr. Myer’s article in the Journal of the National Education Association: 


“Even though one does not speak Spanish, as I do not, he experiences few 
language difficulties. In every hotel and in all of the larger stores, English- 
speaking clerks are found. English is studied in all the high schools and in 
some of them practically all the students are taking English.” 


What Dr. Myer and many of our countrymen who labor under the 
same handicaps apparently fail to realize is that this kind of statement 
naturally suggests a question, or rather two questions. The first is “How 
would you have ‘gotten along’ away from population centers, or hotels, 
or steamship agencies, or educated circles generally, with nothing but 
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English?” And the second is, “What would happen to a Spanish-speaking 
person who really wanted to know our country if he came here suffering 
from the same disabilities with respect to English that you and many 
other American tourists in Latin America suffer from with respect to 
Spanish or Portuguese?’’ In other words, put the shoe on the other foot. 
After all, Inter-Americanism is a two-way affair. To pat oneself on the 
back for “getting along” in Latin America with nothing but English 
carries with it, it seems to me, the obligation on our part, as “good 
neighbors,” to see to it that our Spanish-speaking and Portuguese-speaking 
friends shall be able to “get along” equally well when they come to our 
country with only their native language to serve them—that they in turn 
shall find that “nearly everybody” here speaks their language, or that 
“nearly every high-school student” is studying Spanish. Or don’t we believe 
that “turn about is fair play”? 

In common with other specialists in Hispanic culture or in the Latin 
American field in particular, all of whom without exception lay stress on 
the basic importance of knowledge of Spanish and Portuguese as primary 
pre-requisites not only to serious work in that field but to any real under- 
standing of it, I am getting “fed up” with a certain type of remark that 
is becoming too common in speeches and articles about Inter-American 
relations. I refer to such statements as “Merely to teach Spanish or 
Portuguese will not solve Inter-American problems,” “Requiring every 
high-school pupil to study Spanish and Portuguese will not turn the trick,” 
and the like. I have watched the growing use of these and similar state- 
ments, with feelings in turn of amusement, annoyance, and irritation,— 
feelings shared I am sure by others whose interest in Latin America 
and concern for “cultural cooperation,” “understanding,” and “friend- 
ship” between the Latin Americans and us is not of the freshly-minted, 
opportunist variety represented by too many of those who are speaking 
and writing in this vein for educational audiences. On the contrary, our 
interest and concern have been proved by the test of faith and works—the 
faith and works of years, not recent months or weeks. For us Latin 
America is not a new discovery, a new fad, a new intellectual thrill, as 
with some of those who now speak or write so readily and copiously on 
anything connected with the Latin American field, but a long-standing, 
serious interest, to which we have devoted time and effort and which we 
have carried on at first-hand and from sources available only to those who 
will go to the trouble to study the languages in which Latin American 
civilization is largely expressed. 

It will not be surprising if, with this background, some of us are becom- 
ing irritated to the point of righteous wrath by these persistent implica- 
tions either (1) that Inter-American problems can be solved if the study 
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of Spanish or Portuguese is neglected or minimized or assigned a minor 
role, or (2) on the other hand, that anyone seriously maintains that 
“merely” studying Spanish or Portuguese will solve these problems, or 
that they should be attacked by studying Spanish and Portuguese “alone,” 
or that these languages should be “required” of “every high-school pupil.” 

To understand this situation, one need only check up on the attitude 
towards foreign language study that has been prevalent among many of 
our educationists for the past generation at least. They have consistently 
opposed foreign languages, criticized them, questioned their cultural and 
practical values, “damned them with faint praise.” 

I have elsewhere discussed the brilliant contributions of such “big 
shots” among Professors of Education as Franklin Bobbitt and Thomas 
H. Briggs to this subject during the 1920’s—“contributions” that well 
illustrated Goethe’s remark that “Nothing is more dangerous than active 
ignorance.” I have also had something to say elsewhere about the “Spanish 
and Portuguese are all right, but—” school of educationists, whose motto 
seems to be “Bedtime stories, but no Spanish or Portuguese,” or “Learn 
all about Latin America, but learn about it exclusively in English and 
from ‘experts’ who know no Spanish or Portuguese.” 

An egregious example of the present tendency among educators and 
other synthetic or self-constituted “experts” and “authorities” on Inter- 
American cultural relations to minimize, or asperse, or ignore obvious 
language needs in any program for the development of Inter-American 
cultural cooperation, is found in the pamphlet entitled For These Americas, 
published by the Educational Policies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association. This masterpiece of self-defeating good intentions 
not only gives Spanish scant attention—and a gratuitous “dig’”—but 
blandly ignores Portuguese and French altogether. And its sub-title is 
“Education for Inter-American Friendship!” 

In contrast I venture to cite a recent article by a man who thoroughly 
knows Latin American conditions, a business man who doesn’t disdain 
“culture,” and who incidentally speaks the languages, Mr. James S. Carson, 
vice-president of the Pan American Society and of the American and For- 
eign Power Company. Mr. Carson’s article appeared in the Survey Graphic 
for August, 1941, and bears the significant title, “Where We Fail As a Good 
Neighbor.” Says Mr. Carson: 


“Another, a Venezuelan graduate of our own Columbia University, said 
to me: 

“‘T can’t understand it. You are letting Hitler and Mussolini get away with 
murder down south. If there is one thing which we people admire in you 
North Americans it is your efficiency and organizing ability. Nevertheless, 
you send down representatives to our countries in these critical times who 
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speak no Spanish, and who do not have the feel of the places they visit because 
they know nothing of our historic backgrounds or our mental processes. With 
the best of intentions, they often offend and are always inadequate.’ 

“*Why did someone think that Latin Americans would be pleased to receive 
a motion picture actor, no matter how charming, as a special ambassador? 
In their minds the acting professions and that of diplomacy are miles apart. 
I met a Brazilian friend the other day who happened to be in the office of an 
executive of the State of Sao Paulo when the latter received an invitation to a 
function in honor of this “special ambassador.” The official was outraged. 
He resented the “comico,” as motion picture actors are often called. “They 
didn’t give any banquet to Carmen Miranda when she was in New York,” 
was the comment of my Brazilian friend.’ 

“Many similar instances of unhappy choices have been mentioned to me by 
Latin American friends. They may sound captious and ungenerous, but there 
is no denying that our European rivals do not make errors of this kind, Their 
people at least are equipped with customs and traditions before they embark 
on important missions. No matter how able a man or woman may be he 
should have more than a U. S. measuring rod in his kit if he expects to visit 
Latin America on an interpretative mission. Our untrained representatives 
nearly always try to ‘tell ’em,’ when the essential approach is to learn something 
from them. 

“According to a Colombian friend, a former cabinet member who knows the 
United States well, this learning process was beautifully done by Thornton 
Wilder, novelist and playwright, who spent three months in Colombia, Ecuador 
and Peru. As a member of a Carnegie group sent south, Mr. Wilder’s sincerity 
and genuine interest made him extremely popular. He was universally pro- 
nounced muy simpdtico, which is the quintessence of being congenial. He 
learned a good deal of Spanish, had a thoroughly good time, and altogether 
represented the best of what we like to think of as good Americans. Similar 
testimony reached me from Ecuador and Peru. ‘Send us more such men,’ was 
the universal remark about the author of The Bridge of San Luis Rey. I am 
sorry to report that they also mentioned in contrast an engineer, the head of a 
research group, who passed through these countries at the same time, His 
generally patronizing attitude is too common a fault among North Americans 
in contact with the South.” 


Educators’ ingrained reluctance or stubborn unwillingness to “say a 
good word” for knowledge of foreign languages as an asset for Americans 
appears in unexpected places. As I have said, it usually betrays itself by 
such phrases as “Merely to learn a foreign language,” or by similar 
qualifications and quibbles of every conceivable kind. These qualifications 
and “asides” are usually “dragged in by the heels,” sometimes apropos of 
nothing at all. In refreshing contrast to them is the forthrightness with 
which Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, has endorsed the study of Spanish and Portuguese. The same definite- 
ness characterizes the statements of Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, and 
Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller, the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
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and others. In his message to the Eighth International Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship held at the University of Michigan last July, 
for instance, Mr. Rockefeller used these words: 


“The study of the Republics of this continent can become one of the most 
interesting and formative tasks of our times. We must come to know the 
national heroes, the traditions, the songs and the folklore of each of the 
other Republics. At the threshold is the barrier of language. Spanish, or its 
sister-tongue Portuguese, must become a second language in North America. 
It is my hope that English may become a second tongue for the Republics of 
the South. A union of our intellectual forces is needed. Such a union can bring 
with it an American renaissance of unlimited possibilities. We need the aid of 
parents in planning the education of their children, the assistance of Boards 
of Education and of our schools and colleges. 

“I should like to state empathically that there can be no promotion of 
cultural unity under the domination of any one of the Republics. Each of the 
American nations values its freedom and independence, its own cultural 
history. Each is a guardian of great historical values, which came from the 
same great sources and which it seeks to preserve and to expand. The traditions 
of liberty, of fair dealing, of mutual helpfulness we all prize in common. These 
traditions, proved by time, are in danger today. But in seeking to protect them, 
we must respect the differences, the individual cultures which cause each of 
the Republics to take pride in the strength of its own independence.” 


“At the threshold,” says Mr. Rockefeller, “is the barrier of language.” 
And again, “Spanish, or its sister-tongue Portuguese, must become a 
second language in North America. It is my hope that English may be- 
come a second tongue for the Republics of the South.” 

Here is frank recognition of the language barrier and its position “at 
the threshold” of the whole program for cultural cooperation. 

We who have for many years been urging increased study of Spanish 
and Portuguese in the United States have long since become accustomed 
to misrepresentation regarding what seem to us to be the perfectly 
clear, obvious, logical, reasonable, and natural claims of Spanish and 
Portuguese to basic importance and a key position in any educational 
program designed to foster “Inter-American Cultural Cooperation,” the 
“Good Neighbor Policy,” or “Hemisphere Defense.” 

These perfectly clear, obvious, logical, reasonable, and natural claims 
of Spanish and Portuguese may be summed up in a single sentence. “You 
can’t ‘understand’ or ‘cooperate with’ other nations, other peoples, unless 
you can speak, read, and write their language.” “You” in this instance 
means a substantial fraction of the people of the United States. 

Advocates of these claims do not urge that “everybody” “must” study 
Spanish and Portuguese, as alleged by certain educators who, while 
giving lip-service to “Inter-American Cooperation,” are openly or secretly 
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opposed to any serious effort to increase the opportunities for American 
school-children to study Spanish or Portuguese. 

What advocates of increased opportunities to study Spanish and Portu- 
guese have really said and do believe is: (1) that Spanish and Portuguese 
are fundamental, essential, and indispensable to any educational program 
looking towards increased cooperation by the United States with Latin 
America, whether cultural, commercial, political, or military; that (2) 
the study of Spanish and Portuguese in the United States should be greatly 
increased and opportunities for that study greatly expanded; and (3) that 
an important way to demonstrate a sincere belief in Inter-American co- 
operation, without mental reservations (in other words, without “ifs, 
ands, and buts,”—or even “merelys”) is to do everything possible to foster 
increased study of Spanish and Portuguese in the United States, along 
with every other means that contributes to the same end. That is all that 
Spanish teachers and other groups seriously interested in increased study 
of Spanish and Portuguese “assert,” “maintain,” “advocate,” or “claim.” 
This has been made clear again and again. Yet it seems that they have 
to go on patiently explaining that they do not advocate or believe that 
“everybody,” or “every high-school pupil,” should be “required” to study 
Spanish and Portuguese, or that “merely” studying Spanish and Portu- 
guese will “solve Inter-American problems,” or that knowledge of Spanish 
and Portuguese “alone” will solve these problems. 

In the light of these facts, statements by certain educators of the sort 
described above are inexcusable. Implications that proponents of increased 
study of Spanish and Portuguese do believe in or advocate “requiring 
every high-school pupil to study Spanish and Portuguese” are misleading, 
misrepresentative, and false. Those who continue to make these statements, 
or statements carrying these implications, in the future will have only 
themselves to blame if someone publicly charges them with deliberate mis- 
representation, or hypocrisy, or intellectual dishonesty. 

We who have given most of our active lives to arousing our countrymen 
to the importance of Spanish and Portuguese will doubtless go on patiently 
advocating the same obvious and reasonable program that we have ad- 
covated in the past and correcting the false implications attached to that 
program, either by those who because of blindness or narrowness are 
honestly opposed to it, or by those who, because they lack the courage to 
Oppose it openly, attempt to sabotage it by misrepresentation or other 
underhanded means. In the latter case advocates of Spanish and Portu- 
guese will have to find consolation and inspiration in two lines of Kip- 
ling’s “If”: ) 

“If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools...” 
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Of course it ought to be clear that an essential feature of any program 
for Inter-American cultural or popular cooperation is the removal or at 
least the reduction of existing linguistic barriers. This can be accomplished 
through more general and more effective instruction in the languages— 
English for Latin Americans, Spanish and Portuguese for Anglo-Saxon 
Americans. So much ought to be obvious to any logical mind, clear to any 
unclouded (or unjaundiced) eye. But apparently it isn’t obvious or clear 
to some of our educationist friends, who still deliver long speeches on 
“Hemisphere Defense,” “Inter-Americanism,” or “Cultural Cooperation 
with Latin America” without even mentioning the fundamental language ) 
difficulties. “None so blind as he who will not see.” Some of these “ex- 
perts” on Inter-American cooperation apparently labor under the delusion 
that they can wish out of existence a great, big, obvious, practical fact, 
simply by ignoring it. They seem to think they can simply close their eyes— 
or better still, make another speech (in English) on “Democracy”—and lo! 
the language problem will have disappeared! Such wishful thinking may 
be all right in fairy-stories, but it doesn’t seem to help much in “Hemisphere 
Defense,” or in fact in any phase, educational or otherwise, of the present 
crisis. No, my educationist friends. “Good Neighborliness” on a sign- 
language basis simply will not work—it just isn’t practical. “Cultural 
Cooperation” without specific and consistent (and sincere) efforts to over- 
come the language handicaps from which we Americans suffer isn’t real- 
istic, isn’t what real educational leadership demands. Wake up, educators! 
Wishful thinking won’t eliminate language barriers. Neither will stubborn 
silence about them. 

Is it unreasonable to ask that educationists who insist on talking and 
writing about Inter-American matters stop their “hemming and hawing” 
about the needs for increased study of Spanish and Portuguese, and other , 
foreign languages, here in the United States? That they abandon their 
everlasting qualifying phrases, leave out their “merelys” and “buts,” and 
all the other quibbles and “weasel words”? That they come down to earth 
and implement their “big talk” about “democracy in the Americas” with 
something practical? That they accept the situation that is perfectly obvious 
to everyone else—namely that the language barrier is the first and most 
difficult handicap we face in the cultivation of better relations with Latin 
America? Can’t they realize that once that is overcome, other obstacles 
will be easier to overcome? Even the stupidest must see that. That it is 
foolish to talk about democracy unless we fully understand the Latin 
Americans’ concept of democracy, and they fully understand ours? Haven’t 

| our educators, along with Stuart Chase, discovered the “Tyranny of 
Words”? How can we understand any people unless we understand the 
language with which their ideas, their ideals, their psychology is clothed, 
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which gives a form and substance to those ideals and psychology in words 
that another language cannot faithfully render? 

Let’s implement all this talk about “goodwill.” Let’s leave off the 
“wearisome repetition of goodwill intentions” of which Mr. Farrell speaks, 
and get down to fundamentals. In the economic field, that means hard work 
on the problems of shipping facilities and priorities, on foreign exchange, 
on loans and financing, on trade development, on new markets and new 
products, in short a two-way effort to remove barriers to economic inter- 
change and develop a healthy economic life for the whole hemisphere. 

And in the cultural field, it means the cultivation of everything that 
leads to better understanding, including a general effort to remove the 
language barriers which, as Mr. Rockefeller truly says, stand at the 
threshold of Inter-American cooperation. 

Let’s have a real program of language teaching here in the United States, 
with vastly increased opportunities for learning not only Spanish and 
Portuguese, but French, and German, and Italian, and Russian, and 
Polish, and Dutch, and the Scandinavian and other languages. Let’s pro- 
vide abundant opportunities for adults to take short-range courses, with 
frankly limited aims—to learn to speak a little, or read a little, or handle 
simple correspondence. But let’s also give our school-children a thorough- 
going, adequate program, ample in point of time, of efficiency, of skill- 
ful teaching. 

As I have said, I do not claim to know much about the effectiveness of 
various steps, actual or potential, in the economic or financial field. But I 
do know this. I know that providing boys and girls here in the United 
States, children whom God has endowed with sufficient native intelligence 
to learn a language, with an adequate program of instruction in Spanish 
and Portuguese will do far more for genuine Inter-Americanism than all 
the hifalutin’ and uninformed speeches by Professors of Education about 
“our common heritage of Democracy in the Americas”; all the books and 
pamphlets written by non-specialists ; all the committees composed of “big 
names” in education who wouldn’t recognize a sentence in Spanish or 
Portuguese as belonging to one of those languages, much less understand 
it; all the synthetic “experts” and self-appointed, made-to-order “au- 
thorities” on Latin America—in short, all the pretentious talk and writing 
and waste of good paper and printers’ ink by people who haven’t bothered 
to learn what they are talking about before bursting into speech or print. 

And by an adequate program of instruction in Spanish and Portuguese 
I mean an adequate program—a program that allows students—capable 
students, I repeat, not every student—to begin a language early enough 
and continue its study long enough really to master it, not only for reading 
purposes but for speaking, understanding, and writing purposes as well. 
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Let’s have done with the faking, the flim-flam, the petty criticisms, the 
deliberate or unintelligent omissions of all references to language barriers 
by Professors of Education, members of committees, and authors of pro- 
grams for improving Inter-American understanding. Let’s recognize that 
increased opportunities for learning the languages is not the only step that 
will improve Inter-American relations, but that it is a primary, funda- 
mental, essential, indispensable step, without which all other steps will be 
less effective, if not entirely or partly wasted. Let’s be sincere and honest 
with ourselves and our Good Neighbors. Let’s substitute action for talk. 
Let’s do the language-learning job that needs to be done here in the 
United States and do it right. That will be a real contribution to “Effective 


Inter-American Cooperation,” and consequently to the best interests of our 
own country. 


INTELLECTUAL ISOLATIONISM 


There is no more disturbing or reactionary influence at work among the 
schools and colleges of the United States than that which questions the wisdom 
of the study of any foreign language or the study of the humanities. This is 
intellectual isolationism of the most extreme type and can lead only to an 
ignorance that would be as dismal as profound. Those who would deprive the 
American youth of today of their intellectual inheritance and start them in the 
practical work of life so impoverished and limited are doing the greatest dam- 
age to American youth and to American education that can possibly be imag- 
ined. It is the study of the humanities which lifts human nature out of its im- 
mediate local and personal environment and takes it up to the high places of 
life, from which it can see and understand what life means and has meant, 
what are and have been the influence and the controlling power of intellectual 
and of moral ideals. It substitutes the life of a true human being for that of a 
rather intelligent animal——NricHoLas Murray Butter, President of Columbia 
University (Annual Report). 








A STUDY OF THE VOCABULARY OF RICARDO 
GUIRALDES’S DON SEGUNDO SOMBRA 


G. ALonzo STANFORD 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


D ON SEGUNDO SOMBRA by Ricardo Giiiraldes offers considerable 
difficulty even to an experienced reader of Spanish. This difficulty 
arises primarily from three sources: (1) the vocabulary and idioms, (2) 
the changes in spelling due to the gaucho dialect, and (3) the peculiar 
syntactical constructions. The purpose of this study is to render more easy 
the reading of this Argentine masterpiece by furnishing English equivalents 
for its unusual or troublesome words or phrases, 

In this article are included words and phrases from Don Segundo Sombra* 
which (a) are omitted from or (b) are not satisfactorily translated in 
the Diccionario de la lengua espaiola de la Real Academia Espaiiola 
(16th edition), or numerous other dictionaries of the language of Spain 
or Spanish America.? Not included in this article are irregular forms of 
verbs and words in which the spelling indicates a change of pronunciation, 
such as the dropping of a final d or a d in a past participle, changing of f 
to h or j, z or ¢ to S, final s to h, or e to i. Also omitted are words which 
show a shift of accent, as caido to cdido. 


* Edition of Don Segundo Sombra used in this study: Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, S.A., 
(1930). 

* Dictionaries used, besides that of the Spanish Academy: Alcala Venceslada, An- 
tonio, Vocabulario andaluz, Andajar, (1933) ; Alemany y Bolufer, J., Diccionario de 
le lengua espaiiola, Barcelona, (1917, Segunda Edicién) ; Amunategui y Reyes, M. L., 
Observaciones i enmiendas a un diccionario, two volumes, Santiago, (1924 & 1925); 
Baraibar y Zumarraga, Federico, Vocabulario de palabras usadas en Alava, Madrid, 
(1903) ; Bayo, Ciro, Manual del lenguaje criollo de Centro y Sudamérica, Madrid, 
(1931); Besses, Luis, Diccionario de argot espaiiol, Barcelona, (1906); Borao y 
Clemente, Gerénimo, Diccionario de voces aragonesas, Zaragoza, (1884) ; Becker, S. C. 
and Mora, Federico, Spanish Idioms, Boston, (1887); Caballero, Ramon, Diccio- 
nario de modismos, Madrid, (1898-1900) ; Calcafio, Julio, Ei castellano en Venezuela, 
Caracas, (1897) ; Calleja y Fernandez, S., Diccionario manual enciclopédico ilustrado 
de la lengua castellana, Madrid, (1919); Cejador y Frauca, Julio, Vocabulario 
medieval castellano, Madrid, (1929); Cuy4s, Arturo, Appleton’s New Spanish-Eng- 
lish and English-Spanish Dictionary, New York, (1938); Donadiu y Puignau, D., 
Novisimo diccionario de la lengua castellana, four volumes and sup. Barcelona, (1889- 
1899) ; Echeverria i Reyes, Anibal, Voces usadas en Chile, Santiago, (1900) ; Espasa- 
Calpe, S.A., Enciclopedia universal ilustrada, (1907?-1930), Apéndice, (1930-1933), 
Suplemento, (1934-1935), Madrid; Fernandez Llera, Victor, Gramdtica y vocabulario 
del Fuero Jusgo, Madrid, (1929); Garcia Icazbalceta, Joaquin, Vocabulario de 
mexicanismos, México, (1899) ; Garcia-Lomas y Garcia~-Lomas, G. Adriano, Estudio 
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The meanings of the words and phrases included in this study have been 
deduced from derivatives and from the context in which the expression is 
found. Credit for suggestions and corrections is due to several of the 
writer’s Spanish American friends, especially to Juan H. Buelink who 
formerly lived on the Argentine pampa and who has carefully checked 
this study. The excellent translation of Don Segundo Sombra by Sra. 
Federico de Onis also has helped in some instances. 

The following form has been used in the presentation of this study: the 
word or phrase being considered is printed in bold face type; the word 
from which it is derived is enclosed in brackets; the translation of the 
expression is enclosed in single quotation marks, and the selection in which 
the word or phrase is found is printed in italics and followed by the num- 
ber of the page on which it is found in Don Segundo Sombra. Words in- 
dicated by an asterisk have been found in a dictionary, but not with a 
meaning to fit the passage in question. 





del dialecto popular montaiiés, San Sebastian, (1922) ; Garrote, Santiago Alonso, El 
dialecto vulgar leonés, Astorga, (1909) ; Garzén, Tobias, Diccionario argentino, Bar- 
celona, (1910); Granada, D. Daniel, Vocabulario rioplatense razonado, Montevideo, 
(1890); Instituto mejicano de investigaciones lingiiisticas, Vocabulario agricola 
nacional, México, (1935) ; Lafone y Quevedo, Samuel A., Tesoro de catamarquefis- 
mos, Buenos Aires, (1927) ; Lamano y Beneite, José de, El dialecto vulgar salmantino, 
Salamanca, (1915) ; Lemos R., Gustavo, Barbarismos fonéticos del Ecuador, Guayaquil, 
(1922) ; Lenz, Rodolfo, Diccionario etimoldjico de las voces chilenas derivadas de 
lenguas indijenas americanas, Santiago, (1904); Leén, Aurelio de, Barbarismos 
comunes en Méjico, México, (1936) ; Lopes, José M., Nuevo diccionario espatiol-inglés, 
Paris, (1892); Malaret, Augusto, Diccionario de americanismos, San Juan, P.R., 
(1931); Malaret, Augusto, Vocabulario de Puerto Rico, San Juan, P.R., (1937); 
Marty Caballero, Luis, Vocabulario, Madrid, (1859) ; Medina, J. T., Voces chilenas, 
Santiago, (1917); Millares Cubas, Luis, Lérico de Gran Canaria, Las Palmas, 
(1924); Monner Sans, Ricardo, Desvestirse, Buenos Aires, (1895); Neuman and 
Baretti, Dictionary of the Spanish and English Languages, Boston, (1832) ; Obando, 
Luis de, Correccién de lenguaje, Bogota, (1938); Ortuzar, Camilo, Diccionario de 
locuciones viciosas y de correcciones de lenguaje, Sarria-Barcelona, (1893) ; Pagés de 
Puig, Aniceto de, Gran diccionario de la lengua castellana, Madrid, (1902-1931) ; Per- 
cevale, Richard, A Dictionary in Spanish, Londén, (1623); Ramos y Duarte, Dic- 
cionario de mejicanismos, Méjico, (1895); Rato y Hevia, Apolinar de, Vocabulario 
de las palabras y frases bables, Madrid, (1891) ; Rebolledo, Tineo, Diccionario gitano- 
espafiol, Buenos Aires, (1909); Rodriguez, Zorobabel, Diccionario de chilenismos, 
Santiago, (1875); Rodriguez Marin, Francisco, Dos mil quinientas voces, Madrid, 
(1922) ; Rodriguez-Navas, M., Diccionario completo de la lengua espatiola, Madrid, 
(1910) ; Roman, Manuel Antonio, Diccionario de chilenismos, Santiago, (1901-1908) ; 
Rubio, Dario, La anarquia del lenguaje en la América espatiola, México, (1925) ; 
Salva, Vicente, Nuevo diccionario de la lengua castellana, Paris, (1886); Salillas, 
Rafael, El lenguaje, Madrid, (1896) ; Segovia, Lisandro, Diccionario de argentinismos, 
Buenos Aires, (1911) ; Sobrino, Francisco, Diccionario nuevo de las lenguas espatiola 
y francesa, Brussels, (1734) ; Tobar, Carlos R., Consultas al diccionario de la lengua, 
Barcelona, (1907) ; Vélazquez de la Cadena, Mariano, A New Pronowncing Dictionary, 
New York, (1900); Zerolo y Herrera, Elias, Diccionario enciclopédico de la lengua 
castellana, and Suplemento, Paris. 
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*aba ‘a growth on the roof of the mouth of horses caused by irritation of 
the bit’ tenia por cierto que aprender a... curar el mal del vaso, el 
aba, los hormigueros y qué sé yo cudntas cosas mds (86). 

abalanzo [abalanzar] ‘the action of a horse rearing up on its hind legs’ 
mientras ensillaba, tenia que cuidarme de coceadas, manotones, 
abalanzos, y caidas (264). 

acajetillado [cajetilla] ‘dressed in an exaggeratedly fancy manner’ “Yo 
soy un cajetilla agauchao y vos, dentro’e poco, vah’a ser un gaucho 
acajetillao” (310). 

*acodillar ‘to bump with the knees’ acodillé al petizo buscando la 
bellaqueada (93). 

afa ‘oh’ (exclamation of pain) “;Afa!” exclamé retirando raépidamente 
el brazo que me apretaba Goyo (90). 

aha ‘uh-huh’ (to indicate consent) “: Me lleva?” “Aha.” (55). 

animalaje [animal] ‘herd of animals’ La gente iba atenta al animalaje, 
temiendo que alguno se rezagara (88). 

apampar ‘to stun; to cause one to be bewildered or confused as from a 
blow’ esos chaparrones, que primero lo apampan a uno por su 
violencia (286) 

aplomo: ponerse de aplomo ‘to regain balance’ Volvi sobre mi caballo 
que aun se esforzaba por ponerse de aplomo (180). 

aquerezar ‘to infect’ (a wound) Le echaron encima una cobija vieja, para 
que no lo aquerezaran las moscas (282). 

argollazo [argolla] ‘blow’ (with the ring on the end of the lasso) Un 
bayo bragado . . . se nos habia trenzado con un palomo, obligéndonos 
a separarlos a argollazos (290). 

*arrastrarse ‘to start’ El rubio subiéd en un alazancito malacara que, ni 
bien sintid el peso, se arrastré a bellaquear (176). 

arreadorazo [arreador] ‘blow with a whip’ le envolvié al potro las patas 
de un arriadorazo (266). 

arriba: tener que dir p’arriba ‘to have a long way to go’ antes de gastarte 
tenés que dir p’arriba (83). 

asonsar [sonso] ‘to become numb or weak’ Primero el cuerpo sufre, 
después se asonsa y va, como sin tomar parte, adonde uno lo lleva 
(291). 

*azotes ‘no chance’ (an exclamation) “Lindo el bayito,” dije a un hombre 
que se acababa de apear cerca mio; “ha de ser de conseguir, dentrando 
al pueblo.” “; Azotes!” reia el paisano (173). 

*baldeadas ‘slop hole’ (place where waste water from the kitchen is 
thrown) un cazalito de cabecitas negras que venia a beber en el surco 
de agua, nacido seguramente de las baldeadas (268) 

*baldeo ‘rapid bleeding’ para expulsar la vida en un chorro de sangre y 
de calor. Un momento se detuvo el baldeo trdégico (280). 

bicherio [bicho] ‘gathering of small animals’ saber que el bicherio le va 
a arrancar de a pellizcos la carne. . . . Sentirlos llegar al hueso, al 
vientre (164). 

*bolear ‘to throw one’s leg over a horse while mounting it’ Con sigilo me 
acerqué, puse el pie en el estribo y “bolié la pierna” (77). 

borbotante [borbotar] ‘bubbling over’ Lo que llevaba yo de escondido de 
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alegria y de sentimientos cordiales, se liberté de su consuetudinario 
calabozo y mi verdadera naturaleza se expandid libre, borbotante, 
vivida (14). 

*borrén ‘strumming’ (on a stringed musical instrument) Las manos de 
mufiecas flojas pasaban sobre el encordado, con acompasado vaivén, 
y un golpe mas fuerte marcaba el acento, cortando como un tajo el 
borr6n ritimico del rasguido (114). 

bravuconeria [bravucén] ‘bragging’ Comprendimos que, bajo las bravu- 
conerias del gaucho provocador, habia habido un resentimiento (278). 

cabo: cabo de giieso ‘knife handle’; (by extension of meaning) ‘knife’ 
La blusa corta se levantaba un poco sobre un “cabo de giieso,” del 
cual pendia el rebenque (26). 

cadera: quebrar la cadera ‘to stand at ease waiting’ Con paso firme me 
acerqué, levanté el chambergo sobre la frente, crucé los brazos y quebré 
la cadera (112). 

cangrejerio [cangreja] ‘large number of crabs’ quiere ver toito el 
cangrejerio rezando a la puesta’el sol (196). 

carneador [carne] ‘butcher’ Miré para el lado de los carneadores, que ya 
llevaban a medio asar la vaquillona de aio, que esa mafiana habian 
volteado para el peonaje (184). 

ciudado [ciudad] ‘citylike’ La estancia era grande y bien poblada... con 
calles ciudadas, galpones, casa lujosa (104). 

coceada [cocear] ‘kick’ mientras ensillaba, tenia que cuidarme de coceadas 
(264). 

*colear ‘to stir about’ Y también tenia mis mojarras en la cabeza, que a 
veces coleaban haciéndome sonar la orillita del alma (285). 

contravoz [voz] ‘new judgment’ vino la contravoz, dando el fallo 
verdadero (237). 

cuarta arriba del garrén ‘open sore’ (referring to a touchy spot on a 
horse one hand’s breadth above the hock of the hind legs) Su caballo 
era... salvaje y espantadizo como una cuarta arriba del garron (176). 

*cuero pl. ‘saddle and trappings’ lo hice sentar al bayo sobre los garrones. 
Y le bajé los cueros (267). poner en cueros ‘to saddle’ enlazaba los 
potros ... y les poniamos en cueros (264) 

*chanchero ‘belt of pigskin’ Su indumentaria era de gaucho pobre. Un 
simple chanchero rodeaba su cintura (26). 

*chicotazo ‘jiffy’ (time necessary for the snap of a whip) Bajo los golpes 
de luz, percibiamos en un chicotazo, las cosas demasiado claras (286). 

chiquito: cortar chiquito ‘to prance’ Agarré mi moro . . . y, habiéndole 
puesto los cueros, cai al rancho cortando chiquito (172). 

chistido [chis] ‘hiss’ el chistido persistente que se usan los paisanos para 
calmar un caballo (26). 

dar: dele paca, dele pay4 ‘going first in one way, then another’ Tenia 
una garganta como trompa’e linea y dele paca, dele paya, les gritaba: 
“Ajuera guay, ajuera guay” (72). 

desantojarse [antojarse] ‘to take away a desire’ el quinto vino a 
desantojarme en tanto cuanto podia pedir (264). 

*despejo ‘disemboweling’ Con tajos largos y certeros separaba el cuero 
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de la carne y, una vez abierta la brecha, metia en ella el putio con el 
que répidamente procedia al despejo de la bestia (85). 

desubordinado [subordinar] ‘tricky’ “;Qué pingo pa wna corridae 
sortija!” decia Pedro Barrales. “Medio desabordinao, no mds,” 
comenté Valerio, “y capaz de hacerme una travesura cuando lo toque 
con lah’ espuelas (75). 

*dulce ‘mate with sugar’ Patrocinio trajo una pava caliente, se sentd en 
medio de la pieza y nos estuvo cebando dulces mds de una hora (206). 

encargue [encargo] ‘job’ “Tengo un encargue pa usté,” me dijo (269). 

enmarcar [marcar] ‘to outline’ la silenciosa silueta de don Segundo 
Sombra quedé enmarcada en la puerta (26). 

escuadra: hacer escuadra con ‘to be at right angles to’ la cocina... 
haciendo escuadra con Ja casa (209). 

espera: a la espera ‘waiting’ Quedé un rato a la espera (245). 

espina: a lo espina ‘ardent; piercing’ Lindo me resultaba el rendimiento 
de cuentas: un brazo quebrado, un amorio a lo espina, ... y dos 
caballos vendidos ala fuerza (229). 

filiar [filar] ‘to look over carefully, to stare at’ Visto que mi Moro era de 
buena pinta y trotaba como amartillado para una partida, algunos me 
filiaban de paso (231). 

galponero [galpén] ‘hired man; man who works about the barn’ Cuando 
llegaba al galpén, cargaba el carro el galponero, dejando clavada en 
la carga la horquilla (40). 

galleta: a lo galleta ‘wide and flat’ El pecho era vasto, las coyunturas 
huesudas como las de un potro, los pies cortos con un empeine a lo 
galleta, las manos gruesas y cuerudas como cascarén de peludo (26). 

*gargantilla ‘horse with white spots on neck and head’ Valerio ensillé un 
colorado gargantilla gue todos lo codiciaban (75). 

gatas: a gatas ‘scarcely’ “Una nadita. A gatas le ha albortao el pelo” 
(199). 


golpe: sobre del golpe ‘at once’ Venia cansadazo ... ; se ha dormido 
sobre del golpe (293). 

gtasudo [grasa] ‘greasy’ los asadores que aqui ensartaban . . . un cordito 
entero, de rifiones grasudos (150). 

guampudo [guampa] ‘horned’ No faltaban . . . buenas cabezas de 


osamenta, guampudas, en que asentar el cuerpo (184). 

guayquero ‘a wild horse; an animal that is apt to bite or kick if touched’ 
“Se ha hecho chicaro como guayquero” (219). 

giieserio [hueso] ‘pile of bones’ “la ballena . . . vino a morir en estas 
costas. El patrén se hizo llevar el giieserio a las casas” (160). 

gustoso: ser gustoso de ‘to like’ “mo seria gustoso de quedarse aqui de 
domador?” (269). 

idiso [ir] ‘restless; with a tendency to wander off from the rest of the 
herd’ “Me han dicho que los animales d’esta cria saben salir flojos de 
cincha.” “No, setior; son medioh’idisos no mds, son” (46). 

inadaptado [adaptado] ‘not adapted’ algo inadaptado y hurafio me 
quedaba del pasado (317). 

inquebrable [quebrar] ‘unbreakable’ todo ha desaparecido en el hombre 
fuera de su propdsito inquebrable (292). 
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jeta de comisario ‘pickle puss; cop’s ugly mug’ “Esta playa habia sido 
como jeta’e comisario (180). 

junquillal [junquillar] ‘marsh of reeds’ De atrds de unos junquillales 
volé de golpe una bandada de patos (161). 

lado de las casas ‘the good side’ Para ganarle el “lao de las casas” al 
“mayor,” me acerqué a su caballo, le bajé el recado, dandole vuelta 
las matras para que se orearan y pregunté a Goyo dénde debia 
largarlo (39). 

*latén ‘policeman, cop’ A las cansadas, cayé la policia . . . y dos “latones” 
que lo acompatiaban (282). 

*lente ‘reflection; light’ habia desaparecido el pequefio lente hostil de su 
mirada (143). 

*ligar ‘to drink without stopping’ En torno al fogdn, casi apagado, 
concluia de matear la peonada y ligué tres amargos que me despertaron 
un tanto (43). 

*limpién ‘spot around the gates of fields where the cattle have trampled 
and destroyed the grass’ dos aguaceros nos castigaron de soslayo, 
muy de paso, dejando la tierra fofa de los callejones, corrales y 
limpiones, como con sarpullido (286). 

*lomo ‘surface of water’ como un agua sensible . . . a la hojita del sauce 
llorén que le tajea el lomo (285). 

lonjazo [lonja] ‘blow’ (with a leather strap) pensé cruzarle de un lonjazo 
el hocico (266). 

*luz mala ‘will-o-the-wisp’ Pasé al lado del cementerio . . . Los muertos, 
las luces malas, las dnimas me atemorizaban ciertamente mds que los 
malos encuentros posibles (22). 

llamarse Juan ‘to forget one’s pride, to be common’ “Cuando un hombre 
nos insulta, lo mejor que podriamos hacer es lamarnos Juan (281). 

macho: como macho de dos galopes ‘in for everything’ Es como macho’e 
dos galopes. Cuando hay una trampa en que ensartarse, allé va él 
(189). 

mal que mal ‘although in vain’ previendo un cataclismo de animales 
cayendo, quebrandose, empantandndose en el fondo aquel, corriamos 
mal que mal a impedir que ast sucediera (287). 

mal: si mal no venia ‘if the request was not improper’ :Qué pedian? 
Seguramente que algiin vacuno o yeguarizo, con jinete, si mal no 
venia, cayera en aquel barro fofo, minado por ellos (198). 

*medio ‘rather, somewhat’ Nos levantamos medio tarde, a la salida del sol 
(294). 

*mojarra ‘perplexing thought’ Y también tenia mis mojarras en la cabeza 
(285). 

nortero [norte] ‘northerner’ “; Qué gusto tendrdn los norteros?” (112). 

paisanada [paisario] ‘group of country men’ La paisanada, a caballo, se 
habia desparramado (232). 

pajuera [para-fuera] ‘outside’ a mi mds me gusta el ruano que train de 
pajuera (231). 

parejo [parejero] ‘swift’ “no es giieno darle mucha soga.” “Si lo dejo, 
de seguro se me hace bellaco.” “Seria pecao ..., un pingo tan parejo 
(76). 
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pecudo [peca] ‘freckled’ ella tenia pecudas las manos y la cara, como 
huevo de tero (137). 


perudo [pera] ‘with a big jaw bone’ Un perudo panzén se dirigié a mi 
(235). 

picoquebrado [pico-quebrado] ‘with the broken beak’ ; Qué gallo el 
bataraz picoquebrado! (295). 

pilguerio = pulguerio [pulga] ‘lice’ (place where fleas abound) Quiera 
Dios que el pampero te avente con tuito el pilguerio (171). 

*pique ‘starting post of a race’ La paisanada . . . un poco amontonada en 
el lugar del pique y el de la raya (232). 

*prado ‘a dance’ llegué a poder . . . bailar una huella o un prado (102). 

*puntera ‘point’ (end of sheath or guard for a knife) levaba a la cintura 
un facén largo, con cabo y puntera de plata (277). 

punzazo [punzada] ‘twinge, sharp pain’ sentia unos fuertes punzazos que 
me subian hasta el codo (94). 

*rabonear ‘to throw’ (to overturn an animal pulling it by the tail) Un 
paisano ... tomé una vaca al cruce y la raboned (188). 

*rastra ‘a buckle, fastened to the belt with small chains’ La rastra, apoyada 
entre mis ingleses, era mi tinica prenda de riqueza (300). 

rebencada [rebenque] ‘whip blow’ siendo el potro uno de los que iban a 
quedar en mis manos, no queria estropearlo con una rebencada mayor 
(265). 

*rebenqueada ‘whipping’ “Esto podta haberle costao una rebenqueada 
(123). 

rebolear [bolear] ‘to whirl around the head’ El jinete . . . reboled la lonja 
del rebenque contra el ojo izquierdo de su redomén (23). 

refrescada [refrescar] ‘surprise, refreshing experience’ Nuestra tercer 
jornada de arreo nos regalé una buena refrescada (290). 

*resquemor ‘shiver’ Pasé al lado del cemeterio y un conocido resquemor 
me castigd la medula, irradiando su pdlido escalofrio hasta mis 
pantorrillas y antebrazos (22). 

*retacén ‘pony’ (horse, smaller than a “petizo”) El mds viejo de los 
hombres que nos ayudaban, montado en un tostado retacdn, enlazaba 
los potros (263). 

retarjo [retajar] ‘reprobate’ (a mild translation, see “retajar” in Segovia) 
Instigado por el fondero Gémez, dije una vez “retarjo” al cartero 
Moreira, que me contesté “| guacho!” (15). 

semiinconsciencia [semi-inconsciencia] ‘semiunconsciousness’ Influido 
por el colectivo balanceo de aquella marcha, me dejé andar al ritmo 
general y quedé en una semiinconsciencia que era sopor, a pesar de 
mis ojos abiertos (81). 

sindudamente [sin-duda] ‘undoubtedly’ Sté mal sindudamente; pero, 
vdlgame Dios, que yo no he buscao el plaito (223). 

sobada [sobar] ‘beating’ le did una giiena sobada, hasta que la camiseta 
quedé empapada de sudor (257). 

somnolente [somnolencia] ‘drowsy’ mi vista se cenia enérgicamente sobre 
aquel pequetio movimiento en la pampa somnolente (319). 

*sumido ‘drowsy’ “estds sumido y triste como lechén que se ha dejao 
quitar la teta (113). 
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tajeante [tajar] ‘cutting’ el frio tajeante de las heladas (73). 

tamafio: tan tamafio ‘such a great’ “Nunca los diablos se habian pegao 
tan tamafio susto (259). 

tamborineo [tamborin] ‘rattle’ Jos mubarrones amontonadas en el 
horizonte habian recubierto el cielo y,...las primeras gotas sonaron 
de un modo opaco y precipitado . . . fué mds bien un goce aquel 
tamborineo fresco (95). 

tioco ‘tough; coarse’ volvid con un par de riendas tiocas y fuertes (66). 

*transponer ‘to cross’ Silencioso, Valerio transpuso el umbral, dirigiéndose 
aun rincon (65). 

tren rasero ‘hind quarters’ Estaba como pegado por el tren rasero en 
tierra (201). 

trompo: hacer trompo ‘to spin around’ “Y ya gané la orilla y vido el 
barco y salté en él y remo pa ’l medio, hasta cair en el remanse que lo 
hizo trompo tres veces, pa empezar a correr después aguah’ abajo, 
con una ligereza que le did chucho” (129). 

tumbiar ‘to sit down, to rest’ un rato mds tarde “tumbiamos” y me eché 
otra cata al cuerpo (75). 

upite: como cortando clavos con el upite ‘very suddenly and rapidly’ 
(vulgar expression) “De entrada no mds lo sacé al colorado como 
cortando clavos con el upite” (231). 

usura: dar usura ‘to give odds in a bet’ Empezaron a jugarle dando usura 
(240). 

*varilla ‘small fence post’ (not inserted in the ground, placed between the 
large posts) me arreglé para llevar a los zanjones unas cargas de 
alambres rotos, fierros viejos y varillas quebradas (47). 

verde ‘bitter mate without sugar’ Fuimos a la cocina a tomar unos verdes 
(302). 

verija: echar a verijas ‘to snub a rope around one’s thigh’ El lazo se 
cind en lo alto del cogote y don Segundo, sin darse siquiera la pena 
de “echar a verijas,” contuvo a su presa (92). 

visteo [vistear] ‘a sport requiring feinting, as in a knife fight’ hizo alusién 
ponderativa a su destreza fisica y a su habilidad para el visteo (277). 

yeguarizo [yegua] ‘horse’ ,Qué pedian? Seguramente que algiin vacuno 
o yeguarizo, con jinete, si mal no venia, cayera en aquel barro fofo, 
minado por ellos (198). 

zapateada [zapato] ‘stamping of the feet’ (a part of a regional dance of 
Argentina) Repetia el paseo y la zapateada. Un rasgueo sdlo batid 
cuatro compases (116). 














PORTUGUESE AND BRAZILIAN SPELLING 


Epwin B. WILLIAMS 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HEN the history of Portuguese orthography is written, there will be 

no more interesting chapter than that dealing with the work of 
Gongalves Viana and the modern spelling reform. The work of Goncalves 
Viana, which began with his Bases da Ortografia Portugueza in 1885, 
was crowned by the adoption of the nova ortografia in Portugal in 1911. 
And twenty years later, the nova ortografia was adopted in Brazil by the 
so-called Acérdo Ortograéfico Luso-Brasileiro between the Brazilian Acade- 
my of Letters and the Academy of Sciences of Lisbon. This Acérdo, be- 
cause of its incompleteness and ambiguity and because of the failure of 
the Brazilian and Portuguese governments to fully indorse it, did not bring 
about complete uniformity in orthographic precept or practice. Yet the 
degree to which it has succeeded is truly remarkable. 

The nova ortografia’ of 1911, slightly amended by Decree No. 2,553 
of November, 1920, was the official spelling of Portugal when the two 
Academies agreed in March, 1931 on certain Bases para um Acérdo 
Ortografico.? The Portuguese government did not approve these Bases 
but simply amended the Reform of 1911 a second time by Decree No. 
7,117 of May, 1931,° in which certain of the clauses of the Bases were 
approved with altered wording. The Brazilian government approved the 
Bases in a general way by Decree No. 20,108 of June, 1931 but this 
Decree was implemented by an interpretation set forth in a Formuldrio 
Ortogrdafico published in the Revista da Academia Brasileira de Letras, 
XXXVI (July, 1931), 290-300. And most of the terms of this Formuldrio 
were in turn approved by Decree No. 292 of February, 1938. 

There are only three major divergencies between the spelling of Portugal 
and that of Brazil. 

1, FINAL STRESSED i AND is 


Because of the large number of words ending in stressed i and is (first 
singular preterite indicative, second plural present indicative, and the 


* For an account and criticism of the Reform of 1911, see Maro Beath Jones, “The 
Revised Portuguese Orthography,” Hispania, IV (1921), 168-174. 

* Published in the Didrio do Govérno, I Série, No. 120, May 25, 1931. The actual 
Acérdo, signed by representatives of the two Academies in April, 1931, was published 
in the same number of the Didrio do Govérno. 

* Published in the Didrio do Govérno, I Série, No. 126, June 1, 1931. 
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common adverbs ali and aqui) as contrasted with the small number of 
words ending in unstressed i and is, the Reform of 1911 prescribed, 
presumably in the interest of economy of accent marks, that words ending 
in stressed i and is should not bear an accent mark. No mention is made 
in the Bases para um Acérdo Ortografico nor in Decree No. 7,117 about 
accent marks, and the Portuguese continued, accordingly, to omit the 
accent mark in words ending in stressed i and is. On the other hand, the 
Brazilians ruled in the Formuldrio Ortografico, perhaps in imitation of 
Spanish orthography, that words ending in stressed i (and «), like words 
ending in stressed a, e, and o, should bear an accent mark. Thus we have 


today 
In Portugal In Brazil 
aprendi aprendi 
partis partis 
ali ali 


As economy of letters and diacritics is second in importance only to 
unambiguous phonetic fidelity in a phonetic system of spelling, the practice 
followed in Portugal would seem to be the more rational one. 


2. THe NASAL DipHTHONG de or Gi 


The Bases para um Acérdo Ortogrdéfico contained the following clause: 
“Grafar com ai, au, eu, iv e oi os ditongos que alguns escrevem com ae, ao, 
e0, i0, oe: mai, pau, ceu, viu, heroi.”’ Inasmuch as the diphthong ai (and 
not di) was listed and the example mdi was given, two interpretations were 
possible. And these two interpretations were actually made and are still 
in force. The Portuguese ruled in Decree No. 7,117: “A aboligio do 
ditongo oral ae torna-se extensiva ao ditongo nasal de: assim, mai e nao 
mae,” while the Brazilians ruled in the Formuldrio Ortogrdfico: “Sao 
mantidos os ditongos de, de, ue—mée, tabeliies, andes, dispées, 
pées, azues.” The result is shown in the following examples. 


In Portugal In Brazil 
mar mae 
pais paes 





Inasmuch as the digraph represents a diphthong, the spelling @ is 
obviously phonetically more precise. Furthermore, it is consistent with the 
spelling ai. There still remains, however, the inconsistency of the spellings 

| de and Go with Gi and also with oi and au. The rational procedure would 
i seem to be to adopt di, di, and Gu. Thus we would have, for example, 
mii, poi, ligdis, siu, béncgau. ' 


* Many scholars have argued in favor of di. 
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Reference is made above to the diphthong we with the example azues. This 
diphthong should be spelled ui, while the digraph ue should be used only to 
represent dissyllabic u-e. Thus we should have possui and azuis, but 
continue (present subjunctive). 


3. SILENT ¢ IN ct AND ¢¢ 


The Reform of 1911 prescribed the retention of silent® c in ct and c¢ 
in order to indicate the open quality of a preceding unstressed a, ¢, or 0, 
and for consistency, in related words having a preceding stressed a, e, or 0. 
Although the Bases para um Acérdo Ortogréfico recommended the elimina- 
tion of all silent consonants, Decree No. 7,117 makes no mention of the 
matter, with the result that ct and c¢ survived in Portugal. On the other 
hand, the Brazilians ruled in the Formuldério Ortogréfico: “Nenhuma 


palavra se escrevera empregando consoante que nele se nao pronuncie.” 
We have, accordingly, 


In Portugal In Brazil 
actual atual 
afectar afetar 
nocturno noturno 
ac¢ao a¢ao 
direcgao diregao 


There would seem to be no objection to adding this class of words to 
the many words in Portuguese in which vowel quality is not indicated. If 
it is felt that vowel quality must be indicated in them, a device is provided 
by the Reform of 1911, namely, accent marks and notably the grave accent 
mark for unstressed open a, e, and o. 


MISCELLANEOUS DIFFERENCES 

1) veio or veiu. The third singular preterite indicative of vir is gen- 
erally spelled veio in Portugal and veiu in Brazil. The latter spelling, which 
once had wide currency in Portugal too, arose in orthographic imitation 
of the regular weak preterite endings -ew and -iu. While, in the earliest 
Portuguese, these weak endings are always spelled with « (it is not until 
toward the end of the fourteenth century that the spellings -eo and -io 
begin to appear), the third singular preterite indicative of vir is always 
spelled with 0, viz., veo. In an orthography as capricious as that of early 
Portuguese, the consistent use of -eo in veo alone must signify some funda- 
mental difference in pronunciation between this ending and the ending 
spelled -eu of other verbs. 


* There are some words in which the ¢ is pronounced. In these words it is retained 
in spelling in Brazil and Portugal, e.g., intelectual, secgdo. 
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Classical Latin vénit was replaced by *vénuit in Vulgar Latin® and 
this form had the same development as, for example, Latin plénum. Thus 
we have in Old Spanish veno and Ileno and in Old Portuguese veo and 
cheo. In the rhythm of Old Portuguese verse, these forms were dissyllabic, 
while the ending spelled -eu was a diphthong. Two solutions were possible 

: to undo the hiatus in veo and cheo, the change of final o to w (represented 
orthographically by u, as in céw) and the intrusion of a yod. The latter 
solution developed after close e, hence, veio and cheio. Thus, the third 
singular preterite indicative of vir is similar to cheio in origin, history, and 
pronunciation and utterly dissimilar to the weak preterite ending -ew. It 
would, therefore, seem that the spelling veio is the more reasonable one. 

2) Circumflex or Acute in Proparoxytones. Because tonic 0 + m or n 
in proparoxytones is close in the Portuguese of Brazil and open in the 
Portuguese of Portugal, it takes the circumflex accent mark in Brazil and 
the acute in Portugal. Thus we have 


In Portugal In Brazil 
cémodo cédmodo 
quildmetro quilémetro 
colénia colonia 
fonico fonico 


This difference in spelling is based on a difference in pronunciation and 
is, therefore, not only unavoidable but necessary and desirable. 

3) The final -oa or -da, The final -oa is spelled without an accent mark 
in the Portuguese of Portugal and with a circumflex accent mark in the 
Portuguese of Brazil. 


In Portugal In Brazil 
coroa coréa 
perdoa perdoa 
pessoa pessoa 


This use of the accent mark serves no purpose whatever, either to indicate 
stress or the quality of the vowel, because words ending in unaccented 
-oa are distinguished by a written accent mark on the preceding vowel 
in both Brazil and Portugal, e.g., mdgoa, and there are no words in the 
language ending in accented -oa with open 0. 

4) Dieresis. The dieresis (or the grave accent mark) is used in Portugal 
on the i or « of an unstressed digraph to indicate that the digraph does 
not represent a diphthong. 


*Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin, Boston, 1907, $428 and §430. 
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In Portugal In Brazil 
proibir proibir 
saiidar saudar 


In Brazil they get along quite well without this mark, which seems 
superfluous. We all know that English coop is coop and codp is codp whether 
we use the dieresis or not, except in sentences like this one. 

While our discussion of these subjects has not been neutral, it has not 
been one-sided. Good features have been found in the orthographic peculiar- 
ities of both Portugal and Brazil. And these peculiarities have been criti- 
cized as much in the interest of the improvement of Portuguese spelling 
in both countries as in the interest of greater uniformity. 








ENSENANDO LA HISTORIA DE NUEVO MEXICO* 


GeorcE C. Storz 
Quemado High School, Quemado, New Mexico 


NA de las mayores dificultades en la escuela es la de saber introducir 
propiamente una lengua extranjera a los alumnos de la escuela superior 
en este pais. Segtin mi experiencia consiste en hacerles ver a los a alumnos 
la lengua como una cosa util que se puede usar, tal como se usan las 
matematicas, las ciencias, y las otras asignaturas que tienen que estudiar 
los alumnos. Frecuentemente, el estudio de la lengua extranjera significa 
para ellos solamente los dos afios de una lengua que necesitan para graduarse 
o algo necesario para poder matricularse en la universidad. 

Si esto tenemos como problema en el Sudoeste donde el espafiol es la 
segunda lengua oficial, y no un idioma extranjero, figurense la gran dificultad 
presentada por este problema en las otras partes del pais. 

Aparte de ensefiar propriamente, la tarea mas dificil del profesor de 
lenguas extranjeras consiste en saber introducir la lengua como algo 
superior a dos afios de una asignatura, y algo que sea para los alumnos 
de provecho para toda la vida. Inutil es hablar al alumno de la escuela 
superior sobre las grandes obras que se pueden encontrar en las lenguas 
extranjeras; él es todavia demasiado joven para poderse impresionar por 
tales grandes obras; necesita algo mas concreto. 

Hace mucho tiempo que yo he anotado el material en la secci6n de lectura 
de las gramaticas y libros de texto que se emplean en las clases de espafiol, 
y me he preguntado si no seria posible ensefiar una lengua extranjera, 
empleando material de lectura que tenga un valor cultural, tal como la 
historia. Por ejemplo, para ensefiar la voz pasiva, es tan facil decir, “Santa 
Fe fué fundada en el afio 1610,” que decir, “La casa fué construida este afio.” 

En las escuelas secundarias, hay que leer cuentos u otro material especial- 
mente durante el afio segundo después que el alumno haya adquirido un 
conocimiento practico de la gramatica en el primer afio. Seguin mi ex- 
periencia, los alumnos nunca reaccionan favorablemente al leer cuentos 
clasicos como Fortuna, El Capitan Veneno, y los otros predilectos de los 
escritores de libros de texto. 3 Sera porque los escritores de nuestros textos 
hayan exagerado lo romantico de la lengua y literatura espafiolas y a la vez 
hayan excluido lo realista? 

Para lanzar una solucién sobre estos problemas, se ha llevado a cabo un 


*A paper read at the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish. 
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experimento en la Quemado High School de Quemado, New Mexico, el 
semestre pasado para averiguar si los alumnos de una escuela superior 
con dos afios de espafiol podrian cursar con éxito un curso con el material 
de texto escrito por completo en espafiol, de modo que el alumno aprendiera 
el material del curso y al mismo tiempo el espaifiol. 

Ensefiando la historia de Nuevo México en inglés, se observé que los 
alumnos que tenian un conocimiento amplio del espafiol mostraron mas 
interés en los acontecimientos, nombres, y costumbres que se encuentran 
en el curso que los que no sabian la lengua y que no estaban aficionados a lo 
hispanico del curso. ; Sera posible evocar mas interés en un curso ensefiado 
en espafiol si el alumno tiene suficiente conocimiento de la lengua? Me 
parece que si, por lo menos, al fin del curso. 

Por supuesto que no se trata de ensefiar otros cursos, tales como las 
ciencias, la ciudadania americana, o las matematicas por medio del idioma 
castellano en los Estados Unidos, pero la historia puede ensefiarse por 
medio de una lengua extranjera, y la historia de Nuevo México es mucho 
mas aplicable, siendo espafioles los nombres de los sitios geograficos, y 
de los exploradores, misioneros, conquistadores, colonizadores y goberna- 
dores ; asi como también algunos conceptos y palabras tales como “Visitas,” 
“Cabildo Abierto,” “Custodias,” “Kivas,” “Estufas,” “Encomenderos,” “En- 
comiendas,” “Santa Cruzada,” “Cédula,” “Entrada,” que es mejor no tra- 
ducirlas. Ademas, la historia de Nuevo México tiene episodios glorio- 
sos de las vidas de hombres de carne y huesco cuyo heroismo y abnegacién 
entran en el desarrollo de nuestro pais. Todo esto, por tener un fondo his- 
torico mexicano hace que el estudio sea sumamente apropiada en la lengua 
espafiola. 

En su plan de estudios, casi todas las escuelas de segunda ensefianza de 
Nuevo México ofrecen el curso titulado “History of New Mexico,” pero 
no existe para este curso un libro de texto adecuado para ensefiarlo. Asi 
es que el curso se ensefia usando secciones de varios libros. En la Quemado 
High School, usamos cinco libros para el curso ; dos como libros de texto y 
tres de “outside reading.” Se leen 70,000 palabras en New Mexico History 
and Civics por Bloom and Donnelly, y 40,000 palabras en New Mezxico’s 
Own Chronicle por Fulton and Horgan. En el curso de espafiol, se leen 
once por ciento menos palabras que en el curso de inglés, pero escogidas con 
mas cuidado. 

He ensefiado el curso por varios afios, y teniendo presente dicho defecto, 
he pensado en ensefiar el curso por medio del espafiol; y durante dos 
afios, he coleccionado varios articulos, revistas, libros, y periddicos escritos 
en espafiol sobre la historia de Nuevo México. De esta manera, traduciendo 
varios trozos para llenar los huecos de la historia, se puede conseguir una 
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historia unificada del estado desde los pueblos del siglo quince hasta el 
presente. 

El experimento se hizo con un grupo de cuatro estudiantes superiores, 
a quienes se les habian otorgado marcas de “A,” con dos afios de estudio de 
espafiol en la Quemado High School. En esta escuela, la lengua espafiola 
se ensefia poniendo énfasis sobre la lectura, y desde el principio hasta el fin, 
los alumnos fueron animandose a fijarse en palabras sdlo cuando era 
necesario para comprender el significado de la frase. Se animaron a leer 
para la comprension, a adivinar palabras y a tratar de ponerlas en correla- 
cién con la idea. El método gramatica-traduccién fué desaprobado y pro- 
hibido, y en la clase, la lectura detallada se hizo solamente de vez en cuando 
para verificar y marcar el progreso del alumno. 

Por tales razones, de cuando en cuando, se presentaban examenes re- 
pentinos. Estos probaron que los alumnos a veces no comprendian tan bien 
el significado de un parrafo escrito en espafiol como cuando estaba escrito en 
inglés. Pero los alumnos recorrieron otra vez el mismo material del texto que 
estudian los estudiantes del curso en inglés, y han leido como el once por 
ciento menos palabras que los que cursaron la historia en inglés. 

Nuestro curso empez6 con el afio de 711, fecha de la conquista morisca, 
comprendiendo la Reconquista Espajfiola, los Reyes Catdlicos, o sea la época 
de cruz y espada, para ayudar a explicar el fondo psicolégico de los 
descubrimientos, y las hazafias maravillosas de los espafioles en el Nuevo 
Mundo. Esta parte fué mimeografiada de varias historias cortas en espafiol. 

Se incluyé lo siguiente: La conquista de México por Cortés, y en breve, 
la magnitud y extensiOn de la conquista espafiola en el Nuevo Mundo. 
Tres mapas: del mundo, del hemisferio occidental y de Nuevo México, 
en pérfil, mostrando las distancias, descubrimientos, y las conquistas hechas 
por los espafioles. El mapa de Nuevo México se us6 también para sefialar 
los pueblos de los indios, los rios, las ciudades, las rutas, y las conquistas. 
En las traducciones que se hicieron, se empled la lista de palabras de 
Keniston, y las palabras no usadas en el lenguaje comin fueron colocadas 
al pie de la pagina con sus significados correspondientes. Y en algunas de las 
traducciones, la forma de presentar las lecciones fué variada, y la traduccion 
fué hecha en forma de dialogo. Por ejemplo, donde se trata del camino de 
Santa Fe, y la expedicion y aprensién de Zebulon Pike, Pike mismo entabl6 
conversacion personal con un alumno, y con arrieros y atrapadores que 
hablaban sobre el camino de Santa Fe. 

Empezamos la historia verdadera de Nuevo México con la expedicién 
| de Narvaez que en lo principal incluye las peregrinaciones de Cabeza de 
Vaca. Adecuadas narraciones de este acontecimiento, por ejemplo, se hallan 
en Trozos de la Historia del Sudoeste, por Theobald (Silver Burdett Com- 
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pany). Desde aqui hasta Marcos de Niza, Coronado, de Offate, Popé, la 
Reconquista, y de Vargas, se puede hallar bastante bien escrita la historia 
en libros que estan al alcance de los alumnos de la escuela superior. Pero 
desde 1850 hasta el fin del periodo hubo huecos que tuvieron que Ilenarse 
con traducciones de libros escritos en inglés. 

El curso de “History of New Mexico,” que se ensefia ordinariamente 
en las escuelas superiores de Nuevo México, consiste en parte, especialmente 
la ultima parte, de la ciudadania americana, con un corto estudio del gobierno 
del estado. A mi me parece que es una injuria tratar de ensefiar esto al 
alumno por medio del espafiol. Por eso, el estudio de esta parte fué omitido, 
y en lugar del estudio de la ciudadania americana, se hizo un estudio del 
rico material de la cultura y las costumbres hispanicas que se halla en las 
creencias, supersticiones, danzas, peculiaridades de la lengua, los cuentos, 
coplas, y los romances que dan a Nuevo México su caracter singular entre 
los otros estados. Con esto termind el curso. 

Sea como fuere, las conclusiones que deben tenerse en cuenta son: que 
el grupo de estudiantes era un grupo selecto, y los resultados obtenidos no 
pueden duplicarse con una clase tipica en una escuela superior. Pero este 
grupo ha obtenido su conocimiento del espafiol por medio de un fin determi- 
nado; y es de creerse que estos alumnos tienen una nueva idea del valor 
y el uso de la lengua espafiola, y ademas sentian cierto orgullo al poder hacer 
lo que otros no podian comprender. Esto satisface uno de los motivos orto- 
doxos psicoldgicos en la ensefianza. Otro puntito de esta indole, es la variedad 
de libros y papeles mimeografiados que se emplearon. Los estudios psicolégi- 
cos que se hicieron mostraron que cierto interés se desperté con la aparicion 
de un nuevo libro en manos del alumno. Tal vez, parte del interés que se 
obtuvo durante el curso pueda atribuirse a esta variedad de textos. 

Durante una semana, por ejemplo, la clase estudié el Canto Sexto de la 
Historia de la Nueva México del cronista Villagra, que trata del nombra- 
miento de Ofiate para la colonizacién de Nuevo México. Se les presentéd 
a los alumnos la forma endecasilabica tal como aparece en la obra, el deletreo 
y las palabras del siglo do oro, y con una lista de cambios para ayudarles a 
traducir bastante bien los pasajes mas dificiles. Tenian mucho interés 
en descifrar el deletreo arcaico y la escritura del siglo dieciséis, en las varias 
reproducciones de rubricas y grabados en los documentos y las rocas. 

La lengua espafiola que se ha hablado en Nuevo México desde el tiempo 
de Offate es la lengua del siglo de oro, y por haber estado la colonia muy 
apartada de los centros de la cultura espafiola, se ha conservado muchas 
palabras y frases arcaicas, tales como trujeron, agora, vido, mesmo, etc. 
Y en el estudio de la época de Villagr4, estas palabras eran subrayadas como 
advertencia. De paso, tuvimos varias lecciones en la parte cultural del curso 
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en forma de cuento, tratandose de la reforma del lenguaje, que es un 
problema actual en nuestro estado. Los que tienen que cursar la historia del 
estado en inglés no disfrutan de todas estas experiencias. 

Creo que el curso tenia mérito en que resolvid, de cierto modo, el pro- 
blema de presentar una lengua extranjera a los alumnos: es decir, como 
algo que pueden usar practicamente en la vida, y al mismo tiempo apren- 
diendo mas de la lengua y satisfaciendo los requisitos de un curso general- 
mente dado en inglés. | Verdaderamente es un triunfo auxiliar en el horario, 
planes, y escudrifios que hacen actualmente los eruditos y educadores! 











A CONTINUED EXPERIMENT IN 
INTER-AMERICANISM 


Sturcis E, Leavitt 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


HE “Summer School” for South Americans held at the University of 

North Carolina in January and February of 1942 was not the excit- 
ing affair of the year before when one hundred and eight South Americans 
took Chapel Hill by storm. At that time the local hotel was filled to over- 
flowing with students speaking Spanish and Portuguese, flags of the Ameri- 
can nations were on display indoors and out, and the University took on 
an international character of notable proportions. The University, the 
town, and indeed the whole state, were touched with a new spirit. 

Believing that better work could be done with a somewhat smaller num- 
ber of students, the directors of the School had decided that sixty would 
be a proper number for 1942, especially since other special sessions for 
South Americans were to be held, one at Columbia and one at Pennsyl- 
vania. This limitation of numbers was made before the Pearl Harbor 
incident, which reduced the quotas of prospective students beyond all 
previous expectations. In fact, it looked for a while as though there would 
be no students at all for the second “Summer Session.” But the demand 
for such schools made itself manifest even in the trying circumstances of 
last December and eleven students braved the hazards of ocean travel to 
make the long trip to North Carolina. 

There were two Brazilians, three Chileans, and six Peruvians. The two 
girls from Santiago, Chile, were interested in Public Health; one of the 
men devoted himself to ground training in aviation ; another to psychology, 
philosophy, and mental tests; several law students and lawyers attended 
courses in court procedure and observed court sessions in the state; one 
man devoted himself to creative writing; and another to educational or- 
ganization in theory and practice. They all dropped in frequently on courses 
in literature and history. 

In 1941 there had been an unexpectedly large demand for English in- 
struction and here valiant work was done by I. A. Richards and members 
of his staff in Basic English. Assistance from this quarter was not avail- 
able for 1942, because Dr. Richards’ organization was then sending its 
representatives to South America instead of implanting Basic English 
indirectly by way of the United States. 

To meet the demand for English instruction the Department of English 
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loaned two men to the “Summer School.” One taught a course in the cor- 
rection of speech defects, making use of recordings; and the other gave a 
course in English phonetics. These courses proved to be very valuable to 
all the South Americans whose English was not already practically perfect. 
Three spoke English fluently. 

A third class in English was in conversation. This was taught at first 
by a number of men in turn; but it soon became evident that better results 
could be obtained by having a single instructor who knew the languages of 
South America and who could explain difficulties in more than one tongue. 
A series of topics of a practical nature were decided upon, such as “What 
to say in restaurants,” “In hotels,” “In stores,” “Courtesy phrases,” and 
the like. Questions and answers on such topics required little mental effort 
from the instructor, but not infrequently the conversation took a different 
turn and the man in charge would find himself in some difficulty trying to 
explain adequately phrases that the South Americans had heard from 
students. It was not hard to explain the meaning of “Tell it to the Marines,” 
and “He threw me a curve,” but a slight problem was presented in explain- 
ing expressions like “Behind the eight ball” and “Beat me, Daddy, eight to 
the bar.” Fortunately, the instructor was a “solid sender” and kept “in 
the groove” at every situation. His name will be furnished upon request. 

The South American students were given free passes to all the movie 
shows in town, and to all the athletic and musical events on the campus. 
They gave talks before classes, language clubs, and student organizations ; 
they spoke over the radio and at meetings of civic clubs both in and out of 
town ; they went on organized trips to other educational institutions and to 
industrial plants. They were busy most of the time and did not have too 
great a longing for the lure of big cities, of which there are none in North 
Carolina. There was no doubt, however, that they had very much in mind 
the possibility of two weeks in New York before they were to sail for 
home. To have denied them this would have been an act of cruelty. 

In arranging for the “Summer School” the Grace Line and the Moore- 
McCormack Lines lent every assistance, and the Institute of International 
Education arranged innumerable details both before the arrival of the 
students in Chapel Hill and after their departure. Every reasonable request 
was met and changes were readily made as emergencies arose. The Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs gave valuable aid to the enter- 
prise, as did everyone who was connected with it directly or indirectly. 
Although the number of students was smaller than expected, the success 
of the school amply justified the effort and another chapter in Inter- 
American relations was not closed, but opened, when the South Americans 
departed. 














COLOMBIAN STUDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Otis H. GREEN 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


N THE summer of 1941 the Institute of International Education, co- 

operating with the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
in Washington, requested the University of Pennsylvania to receive a 
group of some thirty visiting students from the Republic of Colombia, 
and to prepare for them a program of studies and activities extending 
from December 4, 1941, to January 26, 1942.1 This the University of 
Pennsylvania consented to do. 

The preparation of a suitable program was a serious responsibility. It 
was recognized from the first that the objectives were to be not only 
academic, but also political, in the sense that the plan was intended to 
contribute its part to the success of the Good Neighbor Policy, and, through 
that success, to the building of a better Greater America. At no time did 
we think in terms of courses for which academic credit could be given. 
We sought, rather, to provide intellectual stimulus, to broaden horizons, to 
make known American techniques, to provide a view of what we North 
Americans plan to accomplish as we move forward into the future; and 
we hoped also that our guests could obtain, in addition to such a view of 
what we do, a conception of what we are—of our artistic, musical, and 
social life, and, with a very special emphasis, our home life. 

In our effort to achieve the first of these purposes, we decided against 
organizing special courses for the visitors, since experience had shown that 
a large portion of a foreign student’s first six weeks is required to over- 
come the language difficulty. Our first step was to organize brush-up work 
in English, consisting both of our Spanish I course in reverse, and also of 
special drill in overcoming difficulties of pronunciation, conducted by an 
expert in English phonetics. Parallel with this, we arranged a tabulation 
of all our regular courses in which these students might, in our judgment, 
be interested. To these courses, and to any others that they might choose, 
their matriculation cards gave them admission, as well as to our libraries, 


* The Christmas vacation, from December 20 to January 4, was spent at the Inter- 
national Students’ House in New York. The outbreak of the war prolonged the 
visitors’ stay with us until February 28. 

* At the end of the six weeks, each student received the designation of “Special 
Fellow,” duly attested by a specially prepared certificate. 
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laboratories, and clinics. A third provision was to seek out in each depart- 
ment or school Spanish-speaking members of our staff who could serve 
as “tutors,” in the British sense. It was in this way that our most successful 
work—in the academic field—was done. A student interested in sewage 
disposal or hospital construction, in rural housing or public health, home 
economics or vocational therapy, was put in touch with the most competent 
authorities, both on the campus and in the city, as well as in New York, 
Washington, or elsewhere. One of our students, who holds the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science and Master of Science from American institutions, 
reported : “Although I had come before to the United States, this has been 
my best and most profitable trip from the sociological point of view. I 
have learned more for my country than in any of my previous trips.” To 
others, the instruction in English was the thing which proved of greatest 
value. But as we survey the academic achievements of the whole group, 
we are sure—after making all deductions—that we were engaged in a 
useful enterprise. 

Socially and politically (in the sense indicated above), the good results 
were apparent for all to see. The students became incorporated at once into 
the life of the university family, living in the university dormitories, eating 
at the cafeteria and commons, mingling with our regular students in the 
gymnasium and at “varsity functions,” meeting daily with their Spanish- 
speaking “student hosts.” They organized their own cheering sections and 
spurred Penn teams on to victory with imported—but picturesque and 
effective—yells. They enjoyed our skating and skiing. They visited in our 
homes, operated our sons’ Christmas trains, and themselves became sons 
by adoption. Having received the key to our city, they won for themselves 
the key to our hearts. 

Organized activities included a reception by the Mayor of Philadelphia, 
visits to Independence Hall, Franklin’s Grave, the American Philosophical 
Society, the Franklin Institute, the various museums of the city, the private 
art collections of Joseph E. Widener and J. Lessing Rosenwald ; perform- 
ances by the Philadelphia Orchestra and the Philadelphia Opera Company, 
and concerts given by the Philadelphia Forum ; a pilgrimage (with a wreath- 
laying) to Valley Forge; teas and receptions at neighboring colleges ; in- 
spection tours of numerous industrial and commercial organizations ; and 
much more. 

Of very great service to us in making our program a success was the 
appointment by the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs of an Inter- 
American hostess for Philadelphia, Mrs. J. Stogdell Stokes. The hospi- 
tality of the city thus came to supplement that of the university. Through 
Mrs. Stokes, the visitors were admitted in small groups to the intimate 
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hospitality of interested friends in a way which was productive of much 
goodwill from the standpoint of both hosts and guests. 

To show their appreciation, our visitors organized their own fiesta and 
invited to it all persons who in one way or another had contributed to their 
welfare and enjoyment during their stay—some two hundred invitations. 
Dances, peasant songs, coplas composed for the occasion, and—the crown- 
ing glory—a bull-fight, the first ever recorded in Philadelphia. Dos toros 
de muerte, one killed with bizarria by the tiniest member of the group; the 
other killing, because of over-confidence, the contemptuous matador—a 
mountain of a man, ex-champion boxer of the University of Bogota. 

All told, we believe that our project has created thirty-one centers of 
Inter-American friendship in the Republic of Colombia, and an incalculable 
number of similar centers here in the United States ; and that the exchange 
was not only one of goodwill, but also of good ideas.* 


*As proof of the final statement, I submit selected paragraphs from two of the 
reports which we requested from all the students: “Thanks to your help and advice, 
I was able to visit almost all of the classes taught in Drexel Institute in the Home 
Economics Department, during the first three weeks. Among the most important 
were nutrition, household management, and textiles. I also visited the School of 
Textiles at Broad and Pine Streets, where I found opportunities for women interested 
in hand-weaving and clothing. With the help and advice of Miss Irene Shepard I 
was able to visit Cornell University and Elmira College. In both institutions I got 
the best information for home economics education for girls as well as for women. 
I also visited several vocational schools in Cincinnati and Philadelphia, where I 
obtained very good ideas especially in regard to the training of girls for household 
help. These can be very useful in Colombia. In Washington I discussed the problems 
of home economics in Colombia with Dr. Louise Stanley, who gave me advice and 
good information. I also visited the laboratories for research of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, of the Department of Agriculture. ... As one of my duties in Colombia 
is to promote the advancement and betterment of women’s education, I met many 
people who can help us. Several of them offered fellowships for women who are 
qualified for work here and will return to Colombia to work. ... Besides . . . I had 
the opportunity to visit hospitals, among them the Samaritan Hospital in Cincinnati, 
the Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia and the Hospital for Research in Cancer in 
Philadelphia, and the School of Occupational Therapy. .. . The classes in nutrition 
given in the Children’s Hospital for mothers and children of poor means were of 
great value for me... .” 

“My prime interest was to visit sewage-disposal plants, pasteurization plants, and 
building projects for low-cost homes. Through Dr. Esmond Long, of the Henry 
Phipps Institute [of the University of Pennsylvania] I met the chief of the Phila- 
delphia Department of Health, who introduced me to Mr. George A. Elias, the 
Engineer of the District, and with him I visited the plant of Glen Mills Schools. 
This was the type of plant that I wanted to visit. Together we made a very careful 
study of how it functioned. . . . Later we visited the plant of Delaware County 
Prison, and the plant at Media. Following the indications of Mr. Elias I obtained 
books on water analysis and on the construction of plants. In the same Department 
of Public Health I met Mr. E. K. Yunker, chief of the milk department, who gave 
every facility for visiting pasteurization plants. Of the majority of places which I 
visited, I have photographs, with which I am preparing a technical album. . . .” 








THESES DEALING WITH HISPANO-AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE—1941 


Sturcis E, Leavitt 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


HE following list of Masters’ and Doctors’ theses dealing with 

Hispano-American language and literature continues the lists begun 
in 1935* and continued yearly in Hispania since that date. Numerous 
additions made to previous lists are indicated by the date of the thesis. As 
was the case last year, the list for 1941 included theses from the Univer- 
sities of Havana and Mexico. In the latter case the initials M.C.H., M.L., 
and D.L. following the thesis title mean Maestro en Ciencias Histéricas, 
Maestro en Letras, and Doctor en Letras. The list for this year has been 
further extended to include theses from the University of Puerto Rico. 


ComPLETED PH.D. or Doctor EN LETRAS THESES 


Arrom y Gonzalez, José Juan. “Bosquejo histérico del teatro en Cuba.” Yale 
University, 1941. 


Carruthers, B. F. “The Life, Work, and Death of Placido.” University of 
Illinois, 1941. 

Coffey, Reginald. “The Dominicans in Primitive Mexico, 1526-1572.” Catho- 
lic University of America, 1941. 

Erickson, Martin Elmer. “Guatemalan Literature from 1888 to 1940.” Uni- 
versity of Washington, 1941. 

Figueroa, Esperanza. “Revisién de Julian del Casal.” University of Havana, 
1940. 

Fogelquist, Donald F. “The Figure of Pancho Villa in the Literature of the 
Mexican Revolution.” University of Wisconsin, 1941. 

Gémez Roca, Clara. “La poesia lirica de Amado Nervo.” University of 
Havana, 1938. 

Howerton, Mrs. Flora J. “The Historical Element in La Araucana.” Catholic 
University of America, 1941. 

Moré, Gerardo. “Heredia, cantor de la Religién.” University of Havana, 1939. 

Oursler, Anna L. “El drama mexicano desde la revolucién hasta el afio de 
1940.” University of México, 1940. D.L. 

Trevifio, Alberto. “Armando Godoy.” University of Havana, 1939. 

Vargas-Barén, Anibal. “José Joaquin Vargas Valdés y su contribucién a la 
democracia colombiana.” University of Washington, 1941. 


*S. E. Leavitt, “A Bibliography of Theses Dealing with Hispano-American Litera- 
ture,” Hispania, XVIII, 169-82; “Clearing House for Theses,” ibid., XVIII, 456- 
58; “Theses Dealing with Hispanic-American Language and Literature,” ibid., XX, 
174-76; XXI, 111-12; XXII, 115-16; XXIII, 92-94; XXIV, 197-201. 
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CoMPLETED M.A. on MAESTRO EN LETRAS THESES 


Abraham, Joseph, Jr. “El drama espafiol en Nueva Orleans.” Loyola Uni- 
versity, 1935, 

Barcus, Mannette. “The Colonial Life in Lima as Shown in the Tradiciones 
peruanas of Ricardo Palma.” Baylor University, 1938. 

Beall, Winifred Graham. “The Drama of Martin Coronado.” University of 
Texas, 1935. 

Boston, Velma. “Some Dialectical Tendencies in the Popular Speech of 
Argentina.” Texas State College for Women, 1935. 

Bourde, Peggy. “A Study of the Provincialisms in Dofia Barbara and Los 
de abajo.” Tulane University of Louisiana, 1941. 

Brokaw, A. Willard, “Garcia-Monge and his Repertorto Americano,” Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, 1936. 

Candal, Luz Maria. “Amado Nervo, critico y ensayista.” Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1941. 


Casa, Enrique C. de la. “El regionalismo literario en Tomas Carrasquilla,” 
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COLUMBUS DAY PROGRAMS 


It is not too early for Spanish teachers to begin considering how they and 
their classes will observe Columbus Day this year. October 12, 1942 is of 
course the four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Discovery of 
America. The day will be fittingly observed in the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries as “El Dia de la Raza,” or perhaps—as someone has suggested—as 
“El Dia de la Cultura Hispanica.” 

In view of the general feeling about anything suggestive of racism, the 
proposed new name seems to be highly appropriate. It was their culture— 
their languages and literatures, their religion, their art and music, their 
customs and folklore and “ways of life”—that Spain and Portugal gave 
to America as their greatest gift. “El Dia de la Cultura Hispanica” ex- 
presses all this, it seems to me, more appropriately even than “El Dia de 
la Raza.” 

But under the old name or the new, Columbus Day ought to be specially 
observed this year. Argentina will have an international exposition in 
October, it is announced, at the same time as the annual National Live 
Stock Fair. Other nations are doubtless preparing plans for a noteworthy 
observance of the anniversary. Whether the United States can do anything 
significant, under present conditions, is problematical, Our country did have 
a special observance in 1892 (the famous Columbian Exposition) and 
1942 seems to be the best opportunity for a great nation-wide observance 
unless we wait until 1992—a long wait for most of us. 

Whether the government or the nation as a whole does anything or not, 
those of us with a special interest in Latin America should begin now to 
do something about an appropriate observance. The life and achievements 
of Columbus—for which Samuel Eliot Morison’s masterly Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea published this year serves as a magnificent focal-point—and of 
Spanish explorers, conquistadores, and missionaries, and the long history 
of Hispanic cultural advancement in the Americas, as well as other fields, 
offer fertile ground. Let’s do our part, and try to get others to join, in this 
movement for an appropriate observance of the four hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Discovery of America. 

It is often said that we Spanish teachers overlook golden opportunities 
to drive home to our fellow-citizens the importance of the Hispanic contribu- 
tion to New-World civilization. Columbus Day this year offers such an 
opportunity. It should not be allowed to go by default. 
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JOS& CAMPRUBI 


Spanish studies in the United States lost an enthusiastic and loyal friend 
and supporter by the death in New York City on March 12, 1942 of 
José Camprubi, the publisher of La Prensa, the Spanish daily of New York. 
Hispania speaks for the many Spanish teachers of the country who knew 
and admired Mr. Camprubi and recognized the value and importance of his 
services in expressing our deep sense of personal and professional loss. We 
are indebted to Miss Hannah Messinger, for many years secretary to Mr. 
Camprubi, for the following biographical sketch. 


H. G. D. 


José Aymar Camprubi, engineer and publisher, was born November 27, 1879, 
in Ponce, Puerto Rico, the son of Raimundo and Isabel Aymar Camprubi. Don 
Raimundo Camprubi was an engineer in the service of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and shortly after the birth of José, the first-born, the family returned to 
Spain. José Camprubi was educated at the Jesuit School in Barcelona, Spain, 
the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Connecticut, and Harvard University, from 
which he received the degree of B.S. in Civil Engineering in 1902. He married 
Ethel Leaycraft on February 18, 1909. 

As an engineer, Mr. Camprubi was first employed by Stone and Webster, 
representing them in Boston, El] Paso, Texas, and Terre Haute, Indiana, from 
1903 to 1905. He also was employed by the Public Service Corporation, Newark, 
New Jersey, and by the Hudson and Manhattan Railroad when the Hudson 
Tubes were being constructed. He later joined the staff of the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York, and represented them in Buenos Aires from 
1912 to 1914. From 1918 to 1921 he was purchasing agent and general repre- 
sentative of the Madrid a Zaragoza y Alicante Railroad Company, of Madrid, 
Spain, and the Caminos de Hierro del Norte, as well as important iron and steel 
companies in Barcelona and Bilbao, Spain. 

Mr. Camprubi’s interest in La Prensa began during the last World War 
when he purchased it in 1918 not as a business venture, but as a service to the 
Spanish-speaking colonies in the United States at a time when many hundreds 
of young Spanish-speaking men were being arrested because they did not know 
how to establish their status as foreigners and were being classified as deserters. 
Mr. Camprubi, together with several civic-minded American friends, succeeded 
in having the United States Government establish a Spanish Local Law Board, 
presided over by Mr. Severo Mallet-Prévost, a distinguished New York lawyer, 
and used La Prensa to keep in touch with all these people who were in trouble. 
This Local Law Board operated during the period of the war and many young 
men who had been or who otherwise would have been jailed, were thus re- 
leased. Mr. Camprubi was elected President of the Unién Benéfica Espafiola in 
1916, this being the most important Spanish-speaking society in New York at 
the time, and was reelected several times. 

Mr. Camprubi kept the policies of his newspaper entirely free from parti- 
sanship and always strove to bring about harmony and understanding between 
Spain, the nations of Latin America, and the United States. This was an 
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ideal to which he devoted his energies in the last years of his life. He was a 
tireless worker in his efforts to bring to students of Spanish in the United 
States a better knowledge of the Spanish language and of Spanish American 
and Spanish writers, and for four years, 1924 to 1928, awarded $3,500.00 in cash 
prizes annually to Spanish students throughout the country. 

Mr. Camprubi is survived by his wife, Ethel Leaycraft de Camprubi; two 
daughters, Mrs. John Scott Mabon and Mrs. Gerhard Tintner; his brothers, 
Raymond and Augustus; a sister, Mrs. Juan Ramén Jiménez and her husband, 
the well-known Spanish poet; his mother-in-law, Mrs. Mary Léontine Roose- 
velt Leaycraft; and other relatives both in this country and Spain. He was 
decorated by the Spanish Government with the order of Isabel la Catélica. He 
was a member of the Harvard Club of New York City, Down Town Associa- 
tion, Rockaway Hunting Club, Lawrence Beach Club, the Hispanic Society of 
America, Centro Espajiol, and Pan American Society. 


eee 
“AIN’T IT FUNNY WHAT A DIFFERENCE—?” 


Among the “broad-visioned educators” who vociferously informed our 
countrymen during the 1920’s that “Spanish is an educational gold-brick,” 
or that “Spanish is of no more value than Hottentot or Choctaw,” one of 
the most conspicuous was Professor Thomas H. Briggs of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. It was with a certain degree of interest and 
edification, even with a trace of amusement, therefore, that I read in School 
and Society for December 27, 1941 (p. 615) a note to the effect that “On 
December 29-31, Thomas H. Briggs, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will conduct an educational conference at 
Cardenas, Cuba.” 

As I read this epoch-making news-item, I unconsciously began to hum 
the old popular song familiar to many of my generation, “Ain’t it funny 
what a difference just a few hours make?” Change “hours” to “years,” 
and go back with me to School and Society for December 27, 1924—seven- 
teen years before, to a day. Let us examine an article in that issue, entitled 
“Spanish in the High Schools,” by Thomas H. Briggs, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. Mr. Briggs begins by saying: 

While the value of Spanish for college students is being discussed, as a 
result of Professor Seashore’s communication, it seems pertinent to question 
the validity of its popularity in secondary-school education. The United States 
Bureau of Education reports (1) that three years ago it was being studied by 


nearly a quarter-million pupils in 2,412 public high schools. There is good rea- 
son to believe that the numbers are even greater than these. 


Mr. Briggs then proceeds to “examine the claims that have from time 
to time been made for it (Spanish)” under three heads: 


(1) Spanish is a practical language. This to some extent it doubtless is in 
the border states, where we find the largest percentage of pupils electing it. 
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It is seldom noted, however, that the Spanish-speaking Mexicans along the 
border are overwhelmingly peons, with a patois and with customs very dif- 
ferent from those of the cultured Castilian. The number of Spanish-speaking 
people in the United States is very small, as may be seen from a study of 
census returns. 

Of course for those likely to travel in Spanish-speaking countries the lan- 
guage will be useful. But that number from the United States has in the past 
been small, and there is no reason to think that it will materially increase in the 
future, near or remote. Certainly, there is no likelihood of 250,000 of our citi- 
zens traveling in Spain, Mexico, Cuba, or South America. 

(2) Spanish is valuable in promoting trade with South America. Again the 
claim must be admitted for a small number, but it has been so overemphasized 
as to become absurd... . 

One may search long before finding in the offices of firms exporting to and 
importing from Spanish-speaking countries a single stenographer or typist 
who has studied Spanish in our high schools, The largest of such firms in New 
York, a firm employing some two hundred stenographers, is reported to have 
only six per cent who can “take” and transcribe Spanish. . . . 

Our curriculum practice has ignored the fact that in very, very rare instances 
has Spanish acquired in high schools been used to promote trade relations with 
foreign countries. Even if it were, the question should be raised as to its rela- 
tive value when compared with other languages. Certainly we have an im- 
portant trade with the Orient and other countries whose languages are seldom 
if ever taught. Mention is seldom made of the fact that in Brazil Portuguese is 
spoken, and in the Argentine a local patois is quite as common as Spanish... . 

(3) Spanish reveals a worthy culture. In the past it did, but in the present, 
relatively speaking, it does not. Several years ago teachers of Spanish issued a 
brochure defending the study of that language. In it were presented numerous 
names of those most prominent in the sciences and the arts, but only a very 
few were familiar to those who know the special fields. Their contribution to 
modern life is small and there is no promise that it will at any time soon be- 
come greater. 

For the high-school pupil the claim is narrowed chiefly to literature. Cer- 
vantes, Calderon (sic), Echegeray (sic), and Ibanez (sic), occur to everyone; 
but who else? There are excellent English translations of the works of all these 
men, but none of them are popular even with our good students—if we except 
the current popularity of Ibanez (sic), whom few competent judges would rank 
above a dozen living American novelists. There are other interesting writers in 
Spanish, but competent students of comparative literature do not by permanent 
standards rank them high. As a matter of fact, the mores of the Spaniard and 
of the Anglo-Saxon are so different that many stories, novels, and plays that 
are interesting and morally innocuous to the former, the latter would not 
permit his children to read. There is in English today such an abundance of 
literature of good to high quality that the secondary-school student can find 
plenty to occupy and edify himself without entering the difficult, dubious, and 
relatively sterile field of Spanish letters. 


After Mr. Briggs had thus pontificated on the evidence of what someone 
“reported,” or of names (badly garbled) that “occur to everyone” (i.e., to 
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Mr. Briggs), or of “competent students (unnamed) of comparative litera- 
ture,” and had rendered an outstanding service both to friendly relations 
with Spain and Spanish America by his reference to the “difficult, dubious, 
and relatively sterile field of Spanish letters” and to Inter-American good- 
will by his statement that “in the Argentine a local patois is quite as common 
as Spanish,” the question as to whether the study of Spanish had any 
educational value whatever was of course closed. Replies from Mr. Chaun- 
cey Snow, then manager of the Foreign Trade Division of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. Charles Lyon Chandler, foreign 
trade expert of the Corn Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia, called 
attention to the more egregious errors. But the great Briggs had spoken, 
and that settled the question. Spanish is not “a practical language” ; Spanish 
is not “valuable in promoting trade with South America”; Spanish does 
not “reveal a worthy culture.” Anyone who differed with Mr. Briggs auto- 
matically became, I suppose, what he would call an “insistent propagandist.” 

As I began by saying, “Ain’t it funny?” Not only has the 250,000 figure 
for Americans traveling in Spanish-speaking countries long since been 
passed, but we even have great national programs for close economic, cul- 
tural, and military cooperation with Spanish-speaking countries fostered 
by the United States Government itself. Keep this in mind, and then re- 
read Mr. Briggs’s oracular statement that “there is no reason to think 
that it (travel in Spanish-speaking countries) will materially increase in 
the future, near or remote” (italics mine). Think of the thousands of tour- 
ists who have been flocking to Mexico every summer. Think of the Profes- 
sors of Education, and all their little educationist “yes-men,” who have 
recently “discovered” Latin America and who are now all on the band- 
wagon, preaching “better cultural relations with Latin America”—often 
without mention, or with at most a grudging mention, of the fundamental, 
essential, indispensable place of Spanish or Portuguese in any program for 
cooperation with our Spanish-speaking and Portuguese-speaking neighbors. 

And now, to cap the climax, we learn that Mr. Briggs has apparently 
decided that even he can make a contribution to the Good Neighbor Policy, 
by condescending to serve as a bringer of light into dark places. He has 
“conducted” an educational conference in Cuba. Mahomet has gone to the 
mountain. 

Brave Mr. Briggs! Broadminded Mr. Briggs! Rare Mr. Briggs! We 
can only hope that he has brought back his immaculate Anglo-Saxon 
“mores” untouched by the experience, that he did not have to mingle with 
“peons” or have his discriminating ears offended by a “patois,” or read (as 
of course he could if he would) any example of a literature so “difficult, 
dubious, and sterile” as that which appears in the Spanish language. 

“Ain’t it funny what a difference just a few years make?” Especially to 
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some Professors of Education. For the Ph.D. in Education seems to have 
the magical property, in certain cases, of making otherwise dull-witted or 
narrow-minded men into “authorities” on languages and literatures, or on 
the culture of entire geographical areas, or on other fields of knowledge that 
they have never taken the trouble to study, much less master. Like Hitler, 
they have “intuitions.” That seems to be enough. 

In the minds of some of its holders, at least, a mass-production Ph.D. in 
Education, in short, seems to resemble an apostolic laying-on of hands. It 
entitles the recipients to hold forth as “authorities” on every conceivable 
subject. Unfortunately the one thing the Ph.D. in Education seems unable 


to do is to make the “expert” opinions of certain of its beneficiaries either 
right or consistent. 


SOMETHING MISSING? 


A full-page paid advertisement of the program of “Technocracy,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times for March 8, contains the following sen- 
tences : 


The Government of the United States, as a measure of national safety and 
national welfare, shall abolish all foreign language periodical publications, 


foreign language advertising, and foreign language radio programs for Amer- 
ican consumption. 


The Government of the United States, as a measure of national safety and 
national welfare, shall abolish all foreign language and hyphenated American 
organizations, associations, and fraternal societies regardless of whether they 
have been formed to promote political, commercial, cultural, educational, lin- 
guistic, artistic, or other relationships. 


This aspect of the Technocrats’ program somehow sounds familiar but 
incomplete. 


How about burning some books? 


LANGUAGE REPORTS LOSE OUT 


It is unfortunate that Dr. W. G. Carr’s annual survey of deliberative re- 
ports in education for 1941, published in School and Society for February 
21, 1942, does not include any reference to “Language Study in American 
Education,” the report of the Commission on Trends in Education of the 
Modern Language Association of America. Dr. Carr explains the previous 
omission of this report from his 1940 survey by the fact that it appeared too 
late in 1940 for inclusion, and its omission from his recent 1941 survey by 
limitations of space imposed by School and Society, which necessitated the 
elimination of all reports dated 1940. One could wish that some method 
might be worked out by Dr. Carr or School and Society whereby the acci- 
dent of publication in the final weeks of a calendar year would not carry 
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with it the undeserved penalty of being “sunk without trace” as far as this 
survey is concerned. (Copies of the Commission’s report may be obtained 
from the Modern Language Association of America, 100 Washington 
Square East, New York, New York. The supply is limited.) 

It is regrettable also that another report of significance in the modern 
foreign language field apparently did not come to Dr. Carr’s attention at 
all. This is the “Report of the Conference on Modern Languages,” held in 
Boston December 28-30, 1940, sponsored by the Secondary Education 
Board. (This report is available from the office of the Executive Secretary 
of the Secondary Education Board, Milton, Massachusetts. ) 


LIGHT DAWNS UPON EDUCATIONISTS AT LAST 


We present herewith an extract from “Secondary Schools and the War 
Effort,” a report by the “Consultative Committee on Secondary Education” 
appointed in December, 1941, by the “National Committee on Coordina- 
tion in Secondary Education” to advise the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and, if its services are desired, other national agencies on general 
problems in secondary education. Read what this committee, composed 
among others of Professor Will French of Teachers College, Professor 
Leonard V. Koos of the University of Chicago, Professor E. D. Grizzell 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and Dean Francis T. Spaulding of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education—all Professors of Education— 
has to say. Then compare it with that educational masterpiece of some two 
years ago, “What the High Schools Ought to Teach,” which listed foreign 
languages, algebra, geometry, and in fact most of the fundamental sub- 
jects among what it called “vicious aspects of the ninth grade,” denounced 
them as “uninviting,” and called for the teaching of “captivating” subjects 
in their place. Or compare this enlightened program with the obscurantist 
point of view with respect to foreign languages manifested in “The Job of 
the Secondary School,” published only last June by the Connecticut State 
Department of Education. This report, after paying lip-service to the 
“culture” of Athens as contrasted with the “brutality” of Sparta, in an 
eleven-page pamphlet, not once even mentions foreign language study, 
ancient or modern, as part of the high-school program. Our Connecticut 
educationist friends haven’t even “discovered” Latin America, as so many 


educationists of the Rip Van Winkle variety have been doing in the last 
year or two. 


Now for the contrast :* 


It is essential that the program of American secondary education be sensitive 
to the problems of youth and the Nation in the present emergency and to 


* Italics mine. JEp.] 
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probable needs of youth as responsible members of American society after the 
war. Although no situation should be overlooked that will provide young people 
now in school with an opportunity to plan their part effectively in emergency 
defense activities, it should not be forgotten that the future of America is a 
matter of major concern to us all and particularly to those of us—the present 
youth of secondary-school age—who shall bear the burden of maintaining and 
promoting the welfare of the Nation during the challenging post-war period. 
Whatever the proposals that may be offered for modifying the program of 
secondary education, it should be emphasized that the needs of youth and 
country are the basic determinants that should guide secondary schools in 
making their program adjustments. The war emergency does not change the 
principles involved; it has shifted emphasis with respect to needs of youth and 
the Nation in the present emergency. 

Proposals for modification of the present program of education for youth 
should discriminate between emergency provisions and the continuing long- 
range program of education for youth. In addition to emergency provisions for 
the development of health and physical fitness, morale, and other common needs, 
the needs for specialized abilities required in the war emergency should be met 
by a variety of offerings determined by the local as well as the national situation. 
Opportunities for special emergency education should be made available on the 
basis of the capacity of the individual to develop the abilities required for the 
particular emergency service. The types of services to be prepared for include 
industrial, commercial, agricultural, and similar areas of service depending 
mainly upon the local situation, the educational facilities available, and the 
opportunities for employment. 

More adequate provision than now exists should be made for the education 
and guidance of youth toward life careers such as: 

1. Government foreign service. 

2. International trade. 

3. General intercultural relations. 

Such provisions would in the secondary schools require a change in emphasis 
upon certain aspects of the present academic or college preparatory curriculum, 
particularly in the development of necessary foreign language abilities and in a 
better understanding and appreciation of our foreign friends and our present 
foes, Although in most instances the preparation for such careers as are indi- 
cated above would be secured mainly in higher institutions, the guidance and 
preliminary preparation are major functions of the secondary schools. The 
need of America in the post-war period for highly competent young men and 
women in the foreign field and the opportunities for service to our country 
should provide a direct appeal to boys and girls with aptitudes and interests in 
this direction. It is obvious, moreover, that the secondary school should con- 
tinue to provide guidance and preparation with respect to a great range of 
specialized occupations necessary to normal living as well as to our living dur- 
ing the war emergency. 

The present emergency has revealed a special need for certain changes in 
emphasis in the fields of science and mathematics in the secondary school. 
Competence in these fields is essential to the development of important abilities 
at various levels of services, technical skills, semiprofessional and professional 
services needed in normal times as well as during the war emergency. It is 
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highly desirable, in fact imperative, that individuals who are selected for both 
emergency and long-range specialized education shall have the capacity to 
develop the competence required on the job. 

The adjustments and modifications required will make necessary the collab- 
oration of the secondary-school personnel and the representatives of the fields 
of service for which young people are being prepared. It may require the re- 
education of many of the secondary-school personnel if the standards for spe- 
cialized service are to be adequately realized. The future of America as a 
great world power may depend upon the professional and technical personnel 
resources available now and in the post-war reconstruction. 


Apparently foreign languages and mathematics and science are—for in- 
telligent educationists, at least, like the members of this committee—by no 
means “vicious aspects of the ninth grade”! 


WHAT THE NAVY WANTS : 


The United States Navy issued, under date of March 1, 1942, a bulletin 
entitled “Information for Institutions of Higher Education as to Class 
V-1, U. S. Navy (Accredited College Program).” It is a clear, comprehen- 
sive statement of what the Navy wants of its prospective officers. At the 
same time it provides convincing evidence of the utter futility of educa- 
tional programs that neglect the so-called “traditional” content-subjects— 
English, mathematics, science, history, and foreign languages—in the world 
in which we live and shall have to live for generations to come. The Navy 
program, in short, offers cold comfort to advocates of “soft education,” or 
of an “inviting” or “captivating” program such as that proposed in “What 
the High Schools Ought to Teach.” We quote: 


The competitive comprehensive examination to be given by the Navy, as 
outlined in the “Circular of Information” herein, will be so made as to give 
equal advantage to all types of college programs and to whatever fields of 
study a student may choose. Each V-1 plan, however, should be guided by the 
following principles and requirements : 

1. General intellectual development. 
V-1 plans of study should place primary emphasis upon the quality of the 
general course of study so that there will be no impairment of its structure, 
requirements, or standards. In the opinion of the Navy, the first essential 
for each student is to pursue the major course best suited to his aptitudes; 
and in electing courses and in studying them, to develop the following capaci- 
ties : 
(a) For reading intelligently, and for simple, lucid, and concise expression ; 
(b) For sound, incisive, and well-ordered thought. 

The competitive examination will most thoroughly examine these capacities. 

ALL PROGRAMS OF V-1 STUDY WILL BE CAREFULLY RE- 

VIEWED TO INSURE THAT THE EXISTING GENERAL PLAN OF 

EDUCATION HAS NOT BEEN IMPAIRED AND IS OF HIGH COL- 

LEGIATE QUALITY.... 
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The Navy wishes to reassert the primary importance of a well-rounded aca- 
demic education as the basis for developing capacity for sound, incisive, and 
well-ordered thought and expression. Nothing should impair this. . . . 

The following are suggestions only (they concern training that will be of 
value for students entering the Navy): 

(a) A knowledge of the history of the United States of America, and an 
understanding of its political and social institutions and the values on 
which these are based ; 

(b) The ability to read with understanding blueprints, maps and charts; 

(c) A knowledge of the body and of how to care for it under all conditions 
of health, disease and injury; 

(d) Sufficient ability in the international code to send and receive at least 
least twelve words per minute... . 

In the upper-class years especially, it is desirable to offer students the oppor- 
tunity to carry further the development of their basic skills and to qualify for 
usefulness in one or more of the following ways: 

(a) By advanced study in mathematics or in physical science; 

(b) By study of the operation of internal combustion engines as an appli- 
cation of the principles of college chemistry and physics, both of which 
should be prerequisites ; 

(c) By study of the scientific principles of communication as illustrated in 
their practical applications, to supplement college mathematics and 
physics ; 

(d) By study of descriptive astronomy, and of meteorology (with college 
physics and mathematics as prerequisites) in those institutions having 
proper facilities; 

(e) By acquiring proficiency in a foreign language through three or at 
least two years of study. German, French, Portuguese, Spanish, and in 
those few institutions which can teach them adequately, Russian and 
Japanese, are recommended languages. 

It is important to remember, in regard to advanced courses, that it is vital to 
emphasize basic training and to go far enough to provide the student with 
thorough proficiency... . 

THE IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING STUDENTS TO COMBINE IN- 
CISIVE, RIGOROUS THOUGHT WITH EXACTNESS OF STATE- 
MENT, TO FOLLOW SPECIFICATIONS, TO BE PROMPT AND AT- 
TENTIVE TO DETAILS IN FORM AND SUBSTANCE, CANNOT BE 
TOO MUCH EMPHASIZED IN ALL ASSIGNED WORK. THE INSTI- 
TUTION SHOULD SEEK IN ITS TEACHING TO DEVELOP IN 
EACH V-1 STUDENT THIS FRAMEWORK UPON WHICH DEPENDS 
THE INDIVIDUAL SELF-DISCIPLINE SO VITAL IN THE NAVY. 


No “soft education” for Uncle Sam! 


“AMERICAN TOURIST—A SLOUCHY LIABILITY” 


Under the title given above, the well-known newspaper correspondent, 
John White, sends a dispatch from Mexico City, published March 23 in the 
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Washington Post and other newspapers, which contains the following 
remarks : 


That closer understanding between nations and people which is supposed to 
be engendered by travel is being defeated in Mexico by the slouchy dress of 
American tourists and their absolute disregard for the customs and feelings of 
the Mexicans. And this at a difficult time when the American and Mexican 
governments, after long and delicate negotiations, finally have reached the 
closest understanding of the last thirty years, 

The people of Mexico are extremely hospitable; they try to be broadminded 
toward American customs which differ radically from their own; and they are 
trying their best just now to show their friendship toward the United States. 
But despite their annual exposure to the sight, Mexicans find it difficult to 
maintain an attitude of respect and hospitality toward the hundreds of wide- 
hipped, middle-aged American women who wander about the streets of Mexico 
wearing slacks or pajamas. Also, they are offended by the disrespect of un- 
shaven American men who visit their churches, museums, and other points of 
interest wearing sleeveless undershirts. 

The slouchy informality of American tourist dress has become so offensive 
that an order was issued recently forbidding the entrance of tourists to the 
presidential palace unless “properly” dressed. The police of Monterey have 
decreed that girls and women may not appear on the streets of that city wear- 
ing shorts, as they did last summer. Restaurants have put signs on their doors 
requesting men to wear coats. And the Mexican Government and Mexican 
Tourist Association plan to spend half a million dollars in the United States 
this year in an effort to attract a better class of tourists. 


Mr. White may be exaggerating; we hope so. But we who know and 


appreciate the innate dignity of the Hispanic peoples may be able to help 
correct this situation, in so far as it exists. 


MISINFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


In his regular syndicated “feature,” “Take My Word for It,” published 
in the Washington Evening Star for February 16, Frank Colby hands out 
some misinformation characteristic of much that appears in print now- 
adays about Latin American matters—some of it in books purporting to 
give “inside” material. This is what Mr. Colby tells his readers: 


RIO DE JANEIRO, capital of Brazil, and scene of recent Pan American 
conference. Broadcasters especially will want to avoid the common mis- 
pronunciation, “REE-oh dee juh-NAIR-ee-oh.” This name is not at all difficult 
to pronounce with its correct Spanish (sic) values. Simply say: REE-oh day 
zhuh-NAY-roe. 

Note: The correct pronunciation of BRAZIL (also spelled BRASIL) is not 
“bruh-ZILL.” In Spanish (sic) “Z” and “S” have the sound of “ss” as in hiss. 
Say brah-SEEL. 
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Mr. Colby’s article ends with “Habla usted espagnol?” (sic) and offers 
a “Spanish pamphlet” that “gives phonetic pronunciations of many im- 
portant Spanish words and phrases.” This will doubtless be a big help to 
broadcasters. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR .. 








INSISTENCE ON LATIN 


I am much pleased with the February Hispania, and am sure we are on 
“stepping stones to higher things.” Still I do not believe—and I am not thinking 
entirely of the war—that all is for the best in the best of possible worlds. 

I have been berating professors of English for not proclaiming steadily and 
publicly the essentiality of foreign languages, and especially Latin, for fullness 
and distinction in English. At the same time I am sure that we in modern 
foreign language teaching are guilty too: in the first place of being clannish 
and not even sticking together at times among ourselves, and in the second 
of not backing Latin constantly and from the housetops. I shake my “gory 
locks” at English professors first because they are, so to speak, in the first line 
of defense. 

We can talk ourselves blue in the face over methods of interesting, exciting, 
and successfully instructing students in our subjects. We can ring all the 
changes on values to convert the general public. We can rub the noses of 
recalcitrant educationists in the ground of indisputable facts. But unless we 
can have for the raw material of teaching a student personnel that is equipped 
to know and handle plain English, we are working in Augean stables. (I sug- 
gest in this connection the reading of G. P. Dilla’s “Words, Words, Words,” 
in School and Society for February 24, 1940.) 

Our bold youth will never be its “country’s pride,” as far as elevation of the 
native speech is concerned, unless Latin is restored to prestige. I am not 
dreaming of bringing everybody under one universal law in the matter, but 
only those who aspire to be the teachers and guardians of our English. This is 
in no sense demanding the impossible. Latin has been learned in sufficient part 
for the purpose I have in mind by millions who have had the will thereto. It is 
by-passed only because those of us who know better quietly and en masse 
acquiesce in the lowering of the bars. After the horse has run away, if the 
figure may be allowed, we try to get him back by “word-counts.” 

I believe the classicists, who I do think are not sufficiently alive themselves, 
partly because of our own quiescent attitude, would immensely appreciate the 
offer of a full-fledged friendship-alliance from us of the modern foreign lan- 
guages. Of course they have that already in a sense, but we need to talk more, 
and very loudly, about it. We are, as I have said, absolutely dependent on ade- 
quate English, and there is only one sound way to insure this among a student 
majority, namely, to cause necessary light and linguistic philosophy to shine in 
from Latin. 

I cannot help feeling a sense of outrage from the fact that in a college of 
five hundred or more just one single student this year thinks it worthwhile to 
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add anything to her high-school Latin. And a similar condition obtains in most 
of the teachers colleges. In thirty per cent of the universities, even, there is no 
requirement at all of foreign languages for English majors.* 

It is not enough just to shake hands with classicist friends and wish them 
godspeed, or to air our personal and private views of our common handicaps 
and responsibilities in articles in our own language journals, which few out- 
side of language teaching and classical circles read. We ought to make a 
general, “all-out” pronouncement of a self-defense insistence on Latin, and 
circulate it untiringly among foreign-language and English advocates, and 
wherever else it may have potential influence. 

A. M. WiTHERS 
Concord State Teachers College, 
Athens, West Virginia 


SPANISH REFUGEES IN SANTO DOMINGO 


This letter is written to ask for your help, but not to request something for 
nothing. It is addressed to you because you are a Spanish teacher and con- 
sequently may be interested in the improvement of the tragic conditions of the 
Spanish refugees in Santo Domingo. Here is a part of a report of Randolph 
Hutchins, a Quaker, working in Santo Domingo for the Society of Friends: 
“The whole question of being helpful I must admit is quite baffling. A number of 
Spaniards here are suffering from tuberculosis and, have neither adequate food 
nor medicines. Many are suffering from chronic malaria. Almost all of the 
Spaniards whom I have met do not have enough to eat. And they live several 
in a room. The children are suffering. . . . The physical conditions can be 
summed up in the phrase, filth, diseases, inadequate housing, and slow starva- 
tion.” 

Randolph Hutchins, among other things, has helped one of the refugees, Jestis 
Poveda, to publish a book entitled, Ensayos. It contains two essays. One deals 
with Federico Garcia Lorca, at present so much in the news of contemporary 
Spanish poetry. You can be of great assistance by either purchasing this book 
for yourself, or requesting your library to do so. The price is $1.00. Please 
send your order to me at Guilford College. 

Francis HAYEs 
Guilford College, 
Guilford College, North Carolina 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN HAVANA 


To many teachers and students of Spanish—particularly those in eastern 
and southern schools—the announcement of the Second Annual Session of 
the University of Havana Escuela de Verano will be welcome news. As yet not 
widely known in the United States, the Havana Summer School was organized 
last year in response to the growing demand felt in cultural centers of our 
country for a more thorough first-hand knowledge of Latin American and 
Spanish civilization. The inaugural session, attended by Cubans as well as 


*See “Foreign Languages for Teachers of English,” by H. B. Allen, Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, April, 1938. 
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Americans, attracted some hundred and twenty-five students and proved a dis- 
tinct success. 

This year an increased faculty which includes such distinguished professors 
as Jorge Mafiach, Camila Henriquez Urefia, Juan Clemente Zamora and many 
others will offer more than fifty courses ranging from elementary language and 
conversation classes to advanced lectures on Spanish and Latin American 
literature, art, history, and institutions. 

The period from July 8 to July 11 has been set aside for personal registration 
in Havana, though prospective students may register by mail at any time 
between July 1 and 11. Classes will begin on Monday, July 13 and continue 
for six weeks, ending August 22. Attendance at the Escuela de Verano need 
not be expensive: registration and full tuition cost only forty-three dollars, 
while living expenses in Havana are, if anything, more reasonable than in most 
large cities of the United States. Havana is easily reached from Miami in an 
hour and a half by giant Pan American Airways planes which make three trips 
daily to the Cuban capital. The round-trip fare is about thirty dollars. Corres- 
pondence and inquiries about the Summer Session should be addressed to 
Dr. Luis A. Baralt, Secretario de la Escuela de Verano, Universidad de la 
Habana, Habana, Cuba. 

Those who have not yet visited Cuba will find in the almost fantastic beauty 
of its landscape, in the cosmopolitan life of Havana, and in its great and modern 
University of eight thousand students a new and fascinating world for summer 
exploration. 

M. Gorpon Brown 
Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


NOTES FOR TRAVEL COURSE 


The teachers who study Spanish in the Board of Education course, which I 
give, in preparation for travel in Spanish America, paid, at $2.00 each, most 
of the cost of mimeographing the notes for the course. These notes have now 
been revised somewhat, and the revision is now being used in the course. There 
are some seventy sets of unrevised notes left over, and there is a deficit of 
some $70.00. We have, therefore, decided to offer the unrevised notes to 
the readers of HISPANIA. 

Each set of notes consists of one hundred long-sized, professionally mimo- 
graphed sheets. The set starts with a complete explanation of the fundamentals 
of Spanish pronunciation, goes on to a thorough treatment of the major 
phenomena of Spanish grammar, has exercises on each point (with answers 
to these exercises in the Appendix), continues with reading passages on Spanish 
American travel situations, contains extensive lists of vocabulary and idioms 
needed for different travel situations arranged topically and alphabetically, and 
concludes with a general vocabulary and index. Not only can the notes be used 
by those who wish to learn Spanish as beginners, but they are also of value 
for those who wish to brush up on pronunciation, grammar, or travel vocabu- 
lary. Especially will they prove of some value to Spanish teachers, since the 
grammar points are so arranged that they can be used as the basis for lesson 
plans, the notes having been intended for instruction even where no instructor 
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was available. Finally, they can also be used as a basis for conducting a con- 
versation or travel course. 

We will send a set of these notes, postage prepaid, to anyone who sends 
$1.00, as long as the supply lasts, since this price will assure us of covering 
our deficit. Thank you for your cooperation. 

Wittiam WacHs 
180 East 163rd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . . . conducted by 


E. H. Hespgxt and JoHN T. Rein, Associate Editors 








[Eprror’s Note, For reasons beyond his control, Professor Reid was unable to con- 
tribute to “Questions and Answers” for this number, except for one item. So the 
“A. A. T. S. Quiz Kids,” as Professor Guy B. Colburn has christened them, are 
reduced for this issue to one, with a little help from the Editor on a few inquiries. 
We hope that Professor Reid will be back with some answers in the October issue.] 


To THE EpiTors: 


We teach our students that “ss” does not occur in Spanish as written today. 
But how about “Let us give it to them soon?” Isn’t it “Démosselo pronto?” 
G3. CG 


The answer to this question may be found in Bello-Cuervo: Gramédtica de la 
lengua castellana, Paris, 1936, twenty-fourth edition, Notas page 109, paragraph 
119, which reads: 

“La eufonia ha hecho . . . que se suprima la s final de la primera persona 
del plural . . . en combinaciones como digamoselo, traigamoselo . . . , si bien 
debo advertir que estos ultimos los he hallado también escritos con dos eses.” 

E. H. H. 


To tHe Epirors: 


Is Burton’s English translation of Os Lusiadas to be obtained? I wonder why 
the Harvard University Press preferred the Fanshawe translation. 
G. B. C. 


Although Burton’s translation (published by B. Quaritch, London, 1880) is 
out of print, it is probable that it may still be obtained by advertising through 
a reputable book-dealer. A copy is available in the New York Public Library. 
The reason for the new edition of the Fanshawe translation by the Harvard 
University Press is explained by the editor, Professor J. D. M. Ford, in his 
introduction as follows :* 

“(Fanshawe’s) translation has become one of the very rare books in the 
English language and consequently one of those documents upon which com- 
petent critics, unable to view them, find it difficult to pass a suitable judgment. 
To remedy this difficulty of access to Fanshawe’s translation we publish now 


*The Lusiad by Luis Camoens, translated by Richard Fanshawe, edited with an 
introduction by Jeremiah D. M. Ford. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1940 
(p. xiii). 
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a new edition of it. Two copies of the first and only edition, that of 1655, are 
now in the Library of Harvard University. 

“Now the query is natural enough: If Fanshawe’s version has remained with- 
out a second edition for a period of nearly three centuries, are there not good 
and sufficient reasons for what looks like deliberate ignoring of it on the part 
of scholars, publishers, and others who might be interested in it? In the opinion 
of the present writer ... there are no such reasons . . . he feels that it has 
abundant intrinsic worth which far outweighs its defects.” 

In addition to the translations by Fanshawe and Burton the British Museum 
Catalogue lists translations of Os Lusiadas by William Julius Mickle, Thomas 
Moore Musgrave, Edward Quillinan, Col. T. Livingston Mitchell, J. J. Aubertin, 
and Robert French Duff. 

E, H. H. 


To THE Epirors: 


I am trying to organize a Spanish American Club among my first-year and 
second-year high-school students. Can you tell me where I can find sugges- 
tions for this club? 

CG EE. P. 


A manual for faculty advisers of such clubs entitled The Pan American 
Club and its Activities may be obtained for twenty-five cents from Mr. Joshua 
Hochstein, Evander Childs High School, 800 East Gun Hill Road, New York 
City. 

E. H. H. 


To tHE Eprrors: 


Recently while reading J. Diez Fernandez’s La Venus mecdnica (1929), 
page 70, I came upon the expression “Hay cada loca por ahi,” in which cada 
does not seem to be translatable with its ordinary meaning “each.” The 
Academy dictionary gives me no help in the matter. Is this some recognized 
usage of cada which has not yet found its way into the dictionary? 

P.R. D. 


Yes. This use of cada is commented upon by Tarr and Centeno (A Graded 
Spanish Review Grammar with Composition. New York: Crofts, 1933, pages 
168-69) as follows: 

In colloquial speech cada has acquired iterative—and hence emphatic—value. 

j Le dié cada golpe ...! He gave him such a beating! (blow after blow) 
jOye uno cada historia! One hears all kinds of stories! 

The usage, which is limited to colloquial speech and to the reproduction of 
colloquial speech in literary texts, is more than a century old, though it seems 
to occur more frequently since the beginning of the twentieth century. Here 
are some further examples of its use by standard authors: 


Duque de Rivas, Don Alvaro (1835), I, 4: ;Cada relampago que daban las 
herraduras! How the sparks flew from the shoes! 


Niifiez de Arce, El haz de lefia (1872), II, 3: Hay cada robo de noche. ... 
There are so many robberies by night. 
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J. M. de Pereda, El sabor de la tierruca (1889), 146: Porque el corazén le daba 
en el pecho cada porrazo que le aturdia. For his heart gave such a leap in his 
breast that it stunned him. 


Jacinto Benavente, Gente conocida (1896), II, 2: jHay cada mujer y cada 
escote! Such women and such low-necked gowns! 


Jacinto Benavente, Jbid., II, 8: ;Y toma cada cocktail! And she drinks cocktail 
after cocktail! 


Jacinto Benavente, De alivio (1897) end of second paragraph: ;Y hay cada 
carabinero! And there certainly are plenty of customs-guards! 


S. and J. Alvarez Quintero, Amores y amorios (1908), IV, 88. ;Se toma cada 
jarro de cerveza negra y cada bistec con mostaza... ! He takes jug after jug 
of black beer and one beefsteak with mustard after another! 


M. Linares Rivas, La garra (1914), I, 3: De Paris viene cada escandalo. .. . 
All sorts of scandalous things come from Paris. 


E. Marquina, La eremita, la fuente y el rio (1927) II, 165: ; Pero una ve cada 
cosa! But one certainly sees all sorts of things! 


A. Palacio Valdés, Sinfonia pastoral (1931), 88: j Hay por aqui cada cazurro! 
There are certainly plenty of grouches around here! 
Answer to the open question in the February number: 

José Joaquin Olmedo was born in 1780. 


J. T. R. 
How do you know? [Ep.] 


Here’s another answer: 


To K, E. W.: 


Seeing your question in the February Hispania concerning Spanish for 
children I decided to write you. I am teaching Spanish to children of the 
fourth, sixth, and seventh grades in the Irvington School, Portland, Oregon, 
Mr. H. M. Barr, Principal. We are using a combination Spanish book which 
the children enjoy and in which they have made good progress. 

The pupils of the first grade were interested to hear a Spanish song, asked 
to learn a Spanish word, and since then have been having five minutes each 
day set aside for Spanish. It is marvelous to see what they have accomplished. 
I would be very happy to tell you about what we are doing. 

Grace Dawson VOGAN 
409 S.W. Eleventh Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon 


Also: 


Professor William C. Zellars of Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
Florida, is the author of a well-planned pamphlet entitled “Spanish for 
Florida Elementary Schools,” a “teacher’s guide” for such classes based on 
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experience in teaching Spanish in elementary schools in Florida. There is a 
foreword by the State Superintendent of Schools, Colin English. 
Also see the article by Ruth Mays in this issue. H. G. D. 


To tHe Epirors: 


One of my best pupils wants to do special work on business letters in 
Spanish. Can you give me one or two good titles? 


T. A. D. 


Up-to-date revisions of two good commercial correspondence texts have just 
appeared: Spanish Commercial Correspondence, by Arthur F. Whittem, Manuel 
Andrade, and Guillermo Rivera (D. C. Heath and Company), and Corres- 
pondencia commercial al dia, by Max A. Luria (Silver Burdett Company). An- 
other title is Business Spanish, by James C. Alvord (D. Appleton-Century 
Company). 

H. G. D. 


To THE EpiTors: 


Where can I get a selected list of available motion-picture films and phono- 
graph records dealing with the Latin American countries? 


L. W. 


Write to the Motion Picture Project, American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place N.W., Washington, D.C. and ask for a copy of “The Other 
Americas Through Films and Records”—an attractive forty-page pamphlet 
containing suggestions for the use of films and records, a descriptive and 
critical list of available films and records arranged by countries, and 
addresses of sources of films and records. 


H, G. D. 


To tHe Eprrors: 


What book would you suggest to give a prospective teacher of Spanish the 
essential background in foreign language methodology? 


L. R. 


A widely-used book is Robert D. Cole’s Modern Foreign Languages and 
Their Teaching (revised by Tharp), published by D. Appleton-Century 
Company. The original edition may sometimes be picked up at second-hand. 
Its bibliographies are much fuller than those in the revised ‘edition. Both 
are marred by misprints in titles of Spanish material (and occasionally in 
the French), and the transition from the original author’s material to the 
reviser’s is not always smooth. A brief, inexpensive, and stimulating back- 
ground book is Teaching a Modern Language, by Gullette, Keating, and 
Viens, published by F. S. Crofts and Company, Peter Hagboldt’s Language 
Learning (University of Chicago Press) is a “must” for really ambitious 
teachers. Spanish in the High Schools, by Lawrence A. Wilkins (Benj. H. 
Sanborn Company), although published twenty-odd years ago, is still stimu- 
lating, practical, and helpful, as is the volume containing Wilkins’s conferencias 
in Spain, published by the Instituto de las Espatias (Columbia University) 
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in 1922 under the title La ensefianza de lenguas modernas en los Estados 
Unidos. This last is, I believe, out of print. 


H. G. D. 
To THE Eprrors: 


Is the noted author Jacinto Benavente still living? 
F. A. B. 


Yes. Benavente is still living and at last reports was residing in Madrid. 


NOTES AND NEWS... Conducted by the Eprror 








FOREIGN LANGUAGES NEEDED BY PROSPECTIVE 
RADIO ANNOUNCERS 


Vocational counselors (and foreign language students and teachers who 
are shocked by the atrocious pronunciation of foreign words and phrases, 
place-names, and personal names on the radio) will be interested in the 
following extract from an article in a recent issue of the house-organ of 
the Home Life Insurance Company (Home Made News), entitled “It 
Takes More Than a Pleasant Voice to Get a Job as a Radio Announcer”: 


So your little nephew would like to become a radio announcer! 

Swell—but if he, like so many of us, is under the impression that all it takes 
to be a radio announcer is a pleasing voice, well . . . 

For example, here’s what Mr. Gerald Maulsby, production head of Columbia 
Broadcasting System and the man who auditions would-be announcers, has 
to say about it: 

“A pleasing voice, of course, is an essential quality for an announcer—but 
it’s just one of a long list. First of all, the candidate must talk American— 
not Southern or Oxford or Western. All sectional accents are absolutely taboo. 

“He should know one foreign language fluently, and certainly know how 
to pronounce words in French, Italian, German, and Spanish. He should also 
be able to pronounce accurately names, places, and titles with an unaffected 
naturalness. 

“A would-be announcer, moreover, needs certain specific educational back- 
grounds. He should have a college degree, know musical history, composition, 
and composers; he should be able to read and interpret poetry; and have a 
good working knowledge of contemporary history. 

“And above all, he must be able to think on his feet. Emergencies—line 
failures, lateness of an actor, a program ending too soon—seldom occur but 
announcers must always be able to handle them when they do.” 
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THE INTER-AMERICAN DEMONSTRATION 
CENTER PROJECT 


The Inter-American Demonstration Center Project is a responsibility of the 
United States Office of Education in cooperation with the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

The centers, about twenty-five in number, are scattered throughout the 
country from New York to California, and from Michigan to Texas. 

Centers were chosen primarily because they were already doing significant 
work in the study of the other American Republics. Since it seemed wise to have 
a variety of situations illustrated, schools of the following types are included: 
city, small town, parochial, county system, teachers college, university, state 
department of education, and a private school. Elementary, junior and senior 
high schools, and college levels are represented. 

In addition to an office coordinator and a project supervisor, the Office of 
Education has a staff of three field representatives who will work in close 
cooperation with the centers through a local coordinator. 

In addition, there will be special consultants in fields such as music, art, 
social studies and curriculum, who will be available to centers for short periods 
of time. 

The Inter-American Demonstration Center Project will be able to draw upon 
other Office of Education services in the field of Inter-American studies. These 
include Latin American exhibits, packets from the Information Exchange, and 
some free materials from the Service Center. Provision will be made for the 
exchange of ideas and materials among the centers. 

The establishment of centers has for its purpose the development of a better 
understanding and a greater appreciation of the other American Republics 
among children, young people, and adults. Some schools will accomplish this 
purpose through integrating the idea into existing courses, through developing 
new activities, through giving new and different emphasis to Inter-American 
studies. 

Others will accomplish their purpose by introducing new courses into the 
curriculum, by setting up workshops, and by other means. The Office of 
Education has no program to impose, but expects each center to develop an 
Inter-American program in keeping with its interests, needs, and resources. 


FOREIGNISMS IN DAILY USE: A PROGRAM FOR THE 
LANGUAGE TEACHER 


PROPOSITIONS 


I. Foreignisms—i.e., assimilated and unassimilated words and phrases from 
other languages—are frequent and on the increase in our speech. Among 
four hundred such items found in leading newspapers were: abri, alma mater, 
aria, arriba, Autobahnen, boyarin, caipira, chenine, cholo, cleora, conquistador, 
corrigenda, dinar, dolce far niente. 

II. The trend of opinion is that isolationism is a thing of the past for the 
United States. If so, more foreignisms are probable and indeed desirable (since 
the translation of a foreign term is often unsatisfactory or impossible). 
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III. Hence, some knowledge of foreign languages is and will continue to be 
indispensable, even for the man on the street. 

IV. Dictionaries are unable to supply this knowledge, since foreignisms 
come in faster than such books can be printed. Of the foreignisms mentioned 
above, some thirty per cent were not found in two of the largest and most 
recent English dictionaries, and thirty-eight items were not listed in Webster. 

V. Teachers of language are the “experts” to whom the citizen can and 
should turn for help on foreignisms. 


PROGRAM 


1. Invite all pupils to bring to school all foreignisms found in reading, heard 
over the radio, or picked up in conversation. 

2. Have all language teachers collaborate in assigning the proper meanings 
and pronunciation. Consult educated natives or other specialists to secure au- 
thoritative information on new terms, abbreviations, and the like. 

3. Enlist pupil volunteers in making a card-catalogue of foreignisms, to be 
housed in the school office, with meanings entered. 

4. Publish new items regularly in the school paper, and try to have them 
copied in the local daily, as coming from the school. 

5. Announce to the public that the school office will answer inquiries as to 
the meaning and pronunciation of foreign words and phrases. 

6. Make a duplicate catalogue for deposit and use in the public library. 

7. Have language teachers give an evening course in the sounds and meaning 
of foreignisms as a form of adult education. 

8. Start a campaign, with pupil assistance, for the correct pronunciation 
and use of foreign names, words, and phrases by radio announcers. 

Bayarp Quincy Morcan 
Henry Cray LInpGREN 
Stanford University, 
Stanford University, California 


PUBLICATIONS IN INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
AVAILABLE TO TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


In keeping with the increased interest in the study of the other Americas and 
of Inter-American relations in the schools of the United States, many new 
bulletins and pamphlets are now available to teachers who are interested in 
formulating study units on various phases of the other American Republics. 
While these publications have not been planned for any specific groups of 
teachers, Spanish teachers will find many suggestions in them which should 
be of value in giving students a better understanding of our neighbors and 
of their living conditions, customs, foods, habits, occupations, etc. 

There has been established in the United States Office of Education a joint 
distribution center for materials on the other Americas which are available to 
teachers without charge. Spanish teachers who are interested in receiving new 
materials in this field should address inquiries to the Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations, United States Office of Education, Interior Building, 
Washington, D.C. The following publications designed for secondary schools 
and adult groups are now available without charge: 
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Latin American Backgrounds, a bibliography prepared by the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Educational Association. 

A Study of Latin America, for the senior high school, prepared by Richard 
M. Perdew. 


Latin America Today, a study for junior high schools, prepared by Richard 
M. Perdew. 

Inter-American Friendship Through the Schools, Bulletin No. 10, 1941, of 
the United States Office of Education, prepared by Verna A. Carley. 

Among Us, the newsletter of the Committee on International Relations of 
the National Education Association. 

Hemisphere Solidarity, Pamphlet No. 13 of the United States Office of 
Education, prepared by C. C. Crawford. 

Pen-and-Ink Friendships Between the Americas, by Helen K. Mackintosh. 

Our Neighbor Republics, a selected list of readable books for young people. 
Prepared by Nora E. Beust and others. 

The Other Americas, an annotated list of available units and courses of study 
in the Inter-American field, by Jessie A. Lane. 

Any of the above publications may be ordered from the Office of Education. 
Other publications of interest to teachers are in the process of being printed 
and several others in the process of preparation. Announcement of these 
anticipated publications will be made when they are available for distribution. 

Of special interest to college instructors in Spanish are two publications 
sponsored by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs: 

En Guardia, a monthly magazine in Spanish published for distribution to 
selected individuals in the other American Republics. 

Short-Wave Broadcast Schedules, a listing of all short-wave radio programs 
designed particularly for the other Americas. 

These two publications are being mailed on a test basis to approximately 
four hundred Spanish departments in United States colleges and universities. 

The Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American Union has a 
number of publications of interest to teachers of Spanish. A complete list of 
these publications and the price of each may be had by writing to the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D.C. Some of the Pan American Union publi- 
cations are: 

Life and Customs in Latin America, a bibliography prepared by the Division 
of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union, ten cents. 

Suggestions for Spanish Clubs or Classes, prepared by the Division of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, Pan American Union. 

American Nation Series, twenty pamphlets at five cents each. 

American City Series, twenty-five pamphlets at five cents each. 

Commodity Series, twenty-three pamphlets at five cents each. 

The Bulletin of the Pan American Union, published in English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. Copies of back numbers are available. 

Pan American Day (April 14), material suitable for school assemblies and 
other events planned for the observance of Pan American Day. 

Selective List of Periodicals of General Interest Published in Latin America, 
fifteen cents. (Of special interest to Spanish teachers.) 

Collection of Mexican Christmas Songs (Spanish words), five cents. 
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RECORDINGS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE BROADCASTS 


NBC, International Division, can supply sixteen-inch instantaneous lacquer 
recordings of news broadcasts or other talk programs in Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, German, and Italian, at the rate of $4.00 for a fifteen-minute 
recording or $5.00 for a thirty-minute recording. A fifteen-minute recording 
would cover only one side of a sixteen-inch record and a thirty-minute one 
would cover both sides. These operate at 33% RPM. 

Within the last year or two the National Broadcasting Company Interna- 
tional Division (shortwave to foreign countries) has received letters from 
some three hundred schools, colleges, and language classes indicating that 
these broadcasts, as put on the air, were used for ear-training. A good many 
said it was the best ear-training they could get. 

The price quoted above is considerably less than the ordinary commercial 
price. To order the recordings address Mr. John W. Elwood, Manager, 
International Division, NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


INTENSIVE TRAINING IN PORTUGUESE 


The American Council of Learned Societies is sponsoring a “Summer Insti- 
tute for Intensive Training Courses in Portuguese” on the campus of the 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont, from June 15 to August 22, 
1942. Two intensive courses in Portuguese will be offered. A course of ten 
weeks’ duration for which no previous training in Portuguese is required will 
begin on June 15. A course of seven weeks’ duration designed especially for 
teachers of Portuguese will begin on July 6. 

The ten weeks’ course is especially designed for graduate students in the 
humanities, the social sciences, and the natural sciences, as well as for other 
adults of professional status (librarians, journalists, government employees, 
men in the armed forces of the United States and Canada, engineers, teachers, 
social workers, lawyers, etc.) who give evidence of a need for intensive 
training in Portuguese, in order to carry on their research, teaching, and other 
professional work. In addition to training in reading, special attention will 
be given to pronunciation and intonation and to oral and aural command of the 
spoken language. Emphasis will be placed upon the Portuguese of Brazil. Not 
more than twenty-five students will be accepted in this course. 

The seven weeks’ course will be conducted from the beginning in Portuguese 
and is designed to afford teachers of Portuguese an opportunity to strengthen 
their preparation in the language and to become better acquainted with the 
history and culture of Brazil. The work to be offered provides training in 
advanced composition, Brazilian literature, a study of Brazilian social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural institutions, and a critical survey of methods and materials 
for the teaching of Portuguese. Enrolment in this course will be limited to 
fifteen. 

A limited number of study-aids will be available for assistance to qualified 
persons who cannot meet the full expense of attendance at the Institute. It is 
estimated that the over-all expenses for the ten weeks’ course will range from 
$220 to $240 and for the seven weeks’ course will range from $160 to $175, 
exclusive of costs of transportation and incidentals. 

Students admitted to the Institute will be expected to devote their entire 
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attention to the work of the course in which they are enrolled. For circulars, 
application blanks, or further information address: The Intensive Language 


Program, American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


OFFERING PORTUGUESE 


The University of Southern California, Los Angeles, has begun to offer 
courses in Portuguese, according to a letter from Dean Ernest W. Tiegs. 


KANSAS STATE SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau for Modern Language Teachers at the Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia announces a new bulletin, containing an an- 
notated bibliography of books in English about Latin America, Other mimeo- 
graphed bulletins of interest to Spanish teachers include: Bibliography of 
Material for Use in Spanish Classes, Series for Spanish Conversation, Tests 
and Test-Building (together with sample copies of objective tests), Activities 
for Spanish Clubs, Holidays and Festivals for Observance by Spanish Classes, 
and American Sources of Realia for Spanish Classes. The Service Bureau 
also has for loan annotated postcards descriptive of Spain and Mexico. Any of 
these materials can be obtained upon receipt of cost of postage (five cents for 
the bulletins and twelve cents for the postcards). Address all inquiries to the 
director, Dr. Minnie M. Miller, Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 


RANDOM NOTES 


The Journal of the National Education Association for February, 1942, 
contains an article by Ethel MacNair of the Clark High School, Carnegie, 
Pennsylvania, entitled “A Teacher Looks at Central America,” which begins 
as follows: 

“Visiting in a Latin American country is doubly delightful when one can 
read and speak Spanish. For in the daily newspapers, after apprehensively 
reading the war news, the visitor turns to the local news of the progress of the 
Pan American Highway; the price of coffee; the editorials, which usually 
comment favorably on policies of the United States of America; and the car- 
toons, fully as clever as our own. 

“So much for reading Spanish. As for speaking it—the Latin Americans are 
so pleased when a visitor can speak their language, no matter how badly, that 
during the conversation they will slip in the proper verb-form so deftly that 
the speaker scarcely knows he is being corrected!” 

Miss MacNair then proceeds to give, in a relatively brief article, an appealing 
picture of life in a Costa Rican family and of living conditions in delightful 
San José, where she attended the summer session at the University of Costa 
Rica last summer. 

—o-——- 


Education for February, 1942, is a special “Modern Language Number,” 
edited by Professor Louis J. A. Mercier of Harvard University, who has been 
producing these special numbers of Education at about two-year intervals 
for a number of years. The latest is one of the best, with a fine range of 
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articles by well-qualified contributors. Among its articles are: “The New 
Importance of Foreign Language Teaching,” by Louis J. A. Mercier; “The 
Removal of Language Barriers,” by Racine Foster; “The Teaching of Modern 
Languages in Foreign Countries,” by Manoel S. Cardozo (Brazil), Roberto 
de la Torre (Cuba), Beatriz Molina (Guatemala), and Lydia S. L. Dan 
(China); “The Place of Portuguese in American Education,” by Charles 
R. D. Miller; “Looking Backward and Forward in Modern Language Teach- 
ing,” by Henry M. Fiske; and “The Humanities to the Defense of Democracy,” 
by Stephen A. Freeman. 

An added feature is the report of the Secondary Education Board Conference 
on “Objectives and Curriculum Planning for the Teaching of Modern Languages 
in the United States.” 

Copies of this special issue may be obtained (price, 50 cents) from The 
Palmer Company, 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


—_o———- 


WINNERS OF THE A. A. T. S. MEDAL 


NEW YORK CITY HIGH SCHOOLS 
Term ending January 31, 1942 





SCHOOL WINNER’s NAME 
Manhattan 
1. Benjamin Franklin Roy Harrigan 
2. George Washington Geraldine Rowe 
3. High School of Commerce Gilbert Cockburn 
4. Haaren ! Rolf Friedland 
5. High School of Music and Art Melitta Shapiro 
6. Julia Richman Susan Zysman 
7. Seward Park Sidney Katz 
8. Straubenmuller Textile Morton Lassef 
9. Stuyvesant Edwin Tron 
10. Wadleigh Gloria Sandford 
11. Washington Irving Marie Pawlow 
The Bronx 
12. Christopher Columbus Sally Reich 
13. DeWitt Clinton William Heyman, Richard Goldberger 
14. Evander Childs Bernice Lindenberg, Donald Bleznick, 
Blanche Chinsky 
15. James Monroe Muriel Urban 
16. Morris Freda Salit, Albert Saul 
17. Theodore Roosevelt Louis Jablansky 
18. Walton Rosemary Mulligan, Leona Rosenblum 
19. William Howard Taft Rose Frenkel 
Brooklyn 
20. Abraham Lincoln Ruth Levine 
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Alexander Hamilton 
Bay Ridge 

Boys 

Bushwick 
Eastern District 
Erasmus Hall 
Franklin K. Lane 
Girls’ 

. Girls’ Commercial 
. James Madison 

. Lafayette 

. Manual Training 
. Midwood 

. Samuel J. Tilden 
. Thomas Jefferson 


RELSSSSRNRRSSRE 


Queens 


. Andrew Jackson 
. Bayside 


38. Far Rockaway 


. Flushing 

. Grover Cleveland 
. Jamaica 

. John Adams 

. Long Island City 
. Newtown 

. Richmond Hill 


. William Cullen Bryant 


HISPANIA 


Meyer Luther 
Ella Mazza 
Martin Zeffert 
Liboria Santangelo 
Cleo Chios 

Irving Silverman 
Mildred Feffer 
Theresa Castagna 
Lydia Forger 
Paul Edelman 
Nettie King 
Rogelia Miranda 
Carol Lieberman 
Elaine Holder 
Leonard Gershtenbleet 


Doris McKinnon, Doris Henrich 
Rose Tursi 
Richard Marshall 
William Schultheis 
Joseph Farber 
Dolores Reyes 
Rosemarie Vogt 
Gloria Di Giglio 
Charles Feulner 
Constance Batura 
Betty Kucera 





Richmond 
47. Curtis Thomas Rensvold 
48. New Dorp Barbara Grigg 
49. Port Richmond Jeannette Matusevitz 
50. Tottenville Heino Ripp 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS .. . 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


President Stephen L. Pitcher announces the appointment of the follow- 
ing A. A. T. S. Committees for 1942: 








Nominating Committee 
H. C. Berkowitz, University of Wisconsin, Chairman 


Michael S. Donlan, Dorchester High School for Boys, Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts 


Otis H. Green, University of Pennsylvania 
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W. H. Shoemaker, University of Kansas 
Miss Terrell Tatum, University of Chattanooga 
Leavitt O. Wright, University of Oregon 


Constitution Revision Committee 
John D. Fitz-Gerald, University of Arizona, Chairman 
J. W. Barlow, New York University 
Elsie I. Jamieson, Kensington High School, Philadelphia 
Edwin B. Place, Northwestern University 
Leavitt O. Wright, University of Oregon 


Program Committee (1942 Annual Meeting) 
Paul P. Rogers, Oberlin College, Chairman 


Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington University 
E. Herman Hespelt, New York University 


Committee on Honorary Members 
For the information of members, the roster of the Committee on Honor- 
ary Members follows: 
John D. Fitz-Gerald, Tucson, Arizona, Chairman 
Belle E. Bickford, Oakland, California 
Alice H. Bushee, Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
Edith Cameron, Chicago, Illinois 
Grace E. Dalton, Kansas City, Missouri 
Rudolph Schevill, Berkeley, California 
Homero Seris, Brooklyn, New York 
George W. H. Shield, Los Angeles, California 
C. P. Wagner, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Lawrence A. Wilkins, Estes Park, Colorado 


REVISION OF CONSTITUTION 


The Committee on Revision of the A. A. T. S. Constitution hoped to 
have its report and recommendations ready for publication in this issue of 
HIspaniA, but because of unavoidable delays, publication of the report 
has been postponed until the October number. Members are invited to send 
suggestions for changes to the chairman of the Committee, Professor John 
D. Fitz-Gerald, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish will be held at Washington, D.C., on December 28 
and 29, 1942, at the invitation of The George Washington University and 
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under the joint auspices of the University and the newly-organized District 
of Columbia Chapter of the A. A. T. S. Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of The 
George Washington University is chairman of the local Committee on 
Arrangements. 


NEW HONORARY MEMBERS 


The Committee on Nomination of Honorary Members (Professor John 
Driscoll Fitz-Gerald, University of Arizona, chairman) announces the 
election of two new honorary members of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish: Eduardo Sanchez de Fuentes y Pelaez of Cuba and 
Luis Alberto Sanchez y Sanchez of Peru. Professor Fitz-Gerald sends us 
the following brief sketches of our distinguished confréres: 


Eduardo Sénchez de Fuentes y Peléez 


Cuban lawyer, musician, and author; Cuban delegate to the Interna- 
tional Music Congress at Rome, 1911, and to the Symphonic Festivals of 
the Barcelona Exposition, 1929; member of the Academia Nacional de 
Artes y Letras (president 1936-1941) ; ex-president, Sindicato de Autores 
Cubanos; Commander of the Order of Carlos Manuel de Céspedes; 
Academic Palms of France and Italy; grand prize of the Exposition of 
Sevilla, 1929 (awarded for his books and musical compositions) ; author 
of El folklore en la misica cubana, Folklorismo, Las nuevas tendencias 
del arte sonoro, Viejos ritmos cubanos, La misica aborigen de America, 
and other works. 


Luis Alberto Sénchez y Sanchez 


Peruvian lawyer, writer, and professor. Educated at the University of 
San Marcos, Lima, doctor’s degree in history, philosophy, and letters; 
professor in the University of San Marcos; assistant director of the Na- 
tional Library of Lima; president of the National Press Association, Lima ; 
elected deputy for Lima for the period 1933-1936; special lecturer at the 
Instituto Hispano Cubano de Cultura, Habana, 1932; assistant director of 
the publishing house “Ercilla” of Santiago, 1934 to date; member of the 
faculties of the University of Concepcién, Chile (1935), the University 
of La Plata, Argentina (1936-1937), and the University of Buenos 
Aires (1937). Member of the Sociedad de Historia y Geografia, San- 
tiago; Academia de la Historia, Quito. Honors: Doctor honoris causa 
of the Faculty of Philosophy and Pedagogy of the University of Chile; 
Order of Merit of Chile; decorated by the Government of Ecuador. 
Author of La literatura peruana (3 vols. Lima: 1928, 1929, Santiago: 
1936) ; Don Ricardo Palma y Lima (municipal award of Lima, 1926) ; 
América, novelas sin novelistas (Lima: 1933) ; La Perricholi (Santiago: 
1936) ; and other works, 
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THE SECRETARY REPORTS 
A. A. T. S. Membership 


March 31, 1942 
Summary : 
Individuals (including 41 Life) ............ccececccceceeeees 1,771 
TlQUGURES oc0 9 bhkssnnhdnsyseehsqebsacipespeneneeeasasas 33 
Foreign (including Libraries) ............esscececccescccecs 26 
CU. GB Libwatee 06 5.0 0 ccan co cdidiunds onmpee caesar venir 298 


* But 369 as yet unpaid for 1942! 

The secretarial work involved in continued billing represents a serious 
drain on your Association’s funds. If YOU have not paid for 1942, please 
attend to it at once. The February issue of Hispanta has been sent to all 
members. All will likewise receive the May number. However, during the 
Summer, members still unpaid for 1942, will have their cards removed 
from the active files. We hope that you have simply forgotten to write that 
check and that you do wish to continue your membership! 








Middle] New |... | North | West | South | North | Cali- 
States |England| ~°'“" | Central] Central] West | West | fornia 





. N.Y 372 


. Tih. 129 
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3. Tex. 140 
4 

5. Ohio 67 





6. N.Mex. 58 
7. Pa. 52 
8. Mo. 52 
9. Mich. 52 
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11. Mass. 45 
12. Colo. 42 
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18. Kans. 32 
19. Wis. 31 
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Twenty states show an all-time high in members. 
Thirty-four states are ahead of last year’s record. 


Our GOAL Is sTILt 2,500 MEMBERS! 


Some Suggestions 
1. The chart, showing individual members by states, in member-con- 
centration areas, should give us some ideas as to a possible limitation of 
places in which to hold future Annual Meetings. 
2. Get your Library to subscribe to H1sPANIA, but do not drop your own 
subscription on that account! 
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3. Next time you pay, pay for two years or more, instead of one; this 
will help you and materially decrease expenses for the A. A. T. S. 

4. Become a Life Member if possible; the fee is $50.00, less $1.00 for 
each year you have paid dues. (Write the Secretary-Treasurer about your 
exact status if you are interested.) 

5. Inform the Secretary-Treasurer at once of any change in address or 
of failure to receive HISPANIA. 

6. FREE: to any member who secures two new ones, a copy of Hills’s 
Hispanic Studies (as long as a very limited supply lasts). 

Graypon S, DELAND, 
Secretary-Treasurer of A. A. T. S., 
Denison University, 

Granville, Ohio 


ALONG THE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 
FRONTIER ... Conducted by 


WALTER V. KAULFERS, Associate Editor* 








Language Boom—( Time, XXXIX, No. 11, 42) presents interesting facts about 
the present foreign language boom. It is noteworthy that Spanish enrollments 
are doubling in many places, and that Texas has issued 75,000 texts for use 
in the third grade. French is reported as decreasing badly. (A 23.5 per cent 
drop is noted in the colleges and a ninety per cent drop is reported by the Berlitz 
Schools.) French seems to have suffered more than German, which dropped 
only eleven per cent in colleges. In every case the declining enrollments in Ger- 
man and French are accompanied by a marked increase in enrollments in Span- 
ish, amounting to sixty per cent in the Berlitz Schools. Portuguese is now being 
taught in forty-eight United States colleges and universities. At the University 
of Vermont an intensive training course for teaching of Portuguese based on 
a method worked out by Dr. William Berrien of the Rockefeller Foundation 
will be offered. In view of present world crises it is not surprising that Cornell 
and Harvard are offering Russian, the University of Michigan, Siamese, and 
seven universities (California, Colorado, Harvard, Michigan, Washington, 
George Washington, and Yale), Japanese. Japanese is reported as having made 
a thousand per cent gain since December. Even Swahili (for possible African 


contacts) is coming in for its share of attention at the University of North 
Carolina. 


United States at Bottom of the Scale—In “Some Data on the World Situation 
in Foreign Language Teaching and the Place of the United States in the World 
Picture” (French Review, XV, No. 3, January, 1942, 224-227) Fritz Thon, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, concludes after a careful analysis of 
the 1931 and 1937 League of Nations Reports that in thirty-seven countries: 


* With the collaboration, in this issue, of Thornton C. Blayne. 
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“(1) French tops all other languages as the preferred first language; (2) It is 
a well-established practice all over the world to start a foreign language . . . 
(at the age of twelve or earlier) either in elementary or high school, to teach 
it for four or more years, and to make two or three foreign languages a 
sine qua non for all high-school students. (3) We find the public schools of 
this country at the bottom . .. whether we investigate the age of starting the 
first language, the years of language work, or the number of required 
languages. . . . The few cities experimenting on the teaching of foreign 
languages in the grades will show the way out of the present dilemma.” 


Portuguese Gaining Ground—The growing importance of Portuguese is indi- 
cated by Charles R. D. Miller in “The Place of Portuguese in American 
Education” (Education, 62, No. 6, 351-353, February, 1942). “It is natural 
enough that a belated recognition has come to this country of the importance 
of a language spoken by some 60,000,000 persons in Portugal, in the Portuguese 
colonies of Africa, China, India, and the East Indies, and in Brazil. In the past 
two or three years courses in Portuguese have been introduced in many col- 
leges and universities throughout the United States until at present more than 
two score are offering some instruction in the language in their regular ses- 
sions and in evening extension courses. Several other institutions plan to 
inaugurate courses in Portuguese soon. The great majority offer only one 
elementary course. Others offer two or more courses in Portuguese language 
and literature. Save in communities where there is a large population of Portu- 
guese extraction (e.g., Fall River, Mass.), very few high schools have yet 
offered instruction in Portuguese. However, it seems safe to prophesy the 
number will gradually increase.” 


A Recent Survey of French Enrollments—Valuable data on enrollment trends 
in French in secondary schools and colleges, together with a considerable 
amount of related information, are presented in tabulated form by Arma 
Pauline McCreary of Newark, Ohio, and James B. Tharp of Ohio State 
University in “The 1941 French Teacher Census: Enrollments” (French 
Review, XV, No. 4, 291-302, February, 1942). The authors report that “in 
recent years ... the number of registrants has actually been growing in every 
foreign language. In the six years 1928-34, the total high-school population 
(figuring in this report) increased by one-half; meanwhile the populations in 
foreign languages went up one-eighth in Latin, one-fifth in French, and one- 
half in German. The small increase in Spanish in those years is replaced 
during these war years by a great spurt, probably mostly at the expense of 
the other languages.”* 


Latin American Literature in English Translation—Those who are interested 
in Latin American literature in English translation will find an excellent 
selected bibliography in the Modern Language Journal for February, 1942 
(Remigio U. Pane, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, “A 
Selected Bibliography of Latin American Literature in English Translation,” 


* This unsupported statement, frequently made, can only be destructive of good- 
will among the languages. It is in my opinion not true for the country as a whole. 
Thousands of students are undoubtedly taking Spanish now who under 1928-34 
conditions would not have taken any foreign language. [Ep.] 
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XXVI, No. 2, 116-122). The bibliography is divided into four fields: The 
novel (47 titles), the short story (16 titles), poetry (17 titles), and the drama 
(11 titles). “It is the aim of this bibliography to make known what Latin 
American literary works are available in English, for those persons who do 
not have a command of Spanish or Portuguese, and to equip the Spanish 
teachers with an outside reading list. . . .” 


Morale-Building Among Minority-Groups—Americans All, Studies in Inter- 
cultural Education (The Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion of the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D.C., 385 pages) contains interesting and useful material for 
those who are trying to promote Inter-American and intra-American relation- 
ships among different culture-groups, Language teachers will be particularly 
interested in Chapter IV, “Mexican Children Find Themselves,” by Eddie Ruth 
Hutton, “Mexican Children and Parents,” by Margaret Childs MacIntyre, 
“Cultural Emphasis in a French Class,” by Harry Heller, “Spanish Life Class,” 
by Helen Stolle, Elizabeth Kidd, and Harold Whitby, and “Enriching Foreign 
Languages” by C. O. Arndt. Teachers of social studies will also find excellent 
information and material in the above-named chapters and in the reports of 
actual community programs. In addition to selected bibliographies for teachers, 
high-school pupils, and elementary-school children, there is a list of twenty-six 
organizations and agencies which provide printed materials for use in inter- 
cultural education programs. Forward-looking teachers and educators from 
many states have reported tested experiences and carefully-evaluated judg- 
ments in a manner serving to make this a must book for all interested in 
working with functional inter-cultural programs. 


The Exotic Becomes the Integral—Further work of the Evander Childs High 
School in Inter-American relations is reported by Joshua Hochstein in 
“Evander Childs High School as an Inter-American Center” (High Points, 
XXIV, No. 2, 45-56, February, 1942). The writer deals with the network of 
relationships established in the United States and Latin America among official 
and unofficial organizations, universities, libraries, Pan American organizations, 
cultural societies, etc. Excellent work is being done and much interest aroused 
in many quarters both in the United States and in Latin America. Abundant 
examples are given of actual interest and progress of the program. The report 
concludes with the recommendation that courses be introduced leading to a 
better understanding of the Americas. “Inter-American education should not be 
something exotic, indulged in at certain special occasions. It should be an 
integral part of American education.” 


The First of Many?—The story behind the “first anthology of international 
student correspondence ever published anywhere in the world” is told by 
Joshua Hochstein in “Mr. Wilkins and Argentina’s International Student 
Correspondence” (High Points, XXIV, No. 2, 74-77, February, 1942). The 
three-hundred-page volume is suggestive of practical possibilities in Spanish 
classes for bridging the gap between life in the school and for meeting the 
people of the other Americas. 


The Correspondence Problem—As a substitute for foreign correspondence, 
with its attendant delays and difficulties, exchange of letters between classes 
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in two American schools was found highly satisfactory by Marie Chay of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. In “Exchange of Letters in Spanish” (Modern 
Language Journal, XX VI, No. 3, 185-186, March, 1942) she reports the follow- 
ing results: “(1) Relations between the two schools were bettered, and this, 
after all, is the only way to gain world peace—first make sure you have it at 
home. (2) Students were far more interested in taking Spanish and in writing 
to students of their own age and interests, and in receiving letters from them 
within a reasonable time. (3) A larger vocabulary was acquired, and a greater 
desire to look up the meaning of words. (4) Grammar was now not just a dull 
exercise to be learned, but something to be used in expressing one’s self to 
friends. (5) Some of the friendships begun then are still thriving today.” 


War Terms in Spanish—A Current Need—An excellent listing of some five 
hundred war terms under four major headings has been compiled by Marshall 
E. Nunn and Jerome W. Schweitzer, University of Alabama, University, 
Alabama, in “War Terms in Spanish” (Modern Language Journal, XXVI, 
No, 3, 187-191, March, 1942). 


An Approach to Art—A practical approach to the art-culture lesson in a 
modern language class where “each work becomes an emotional focus around 
which facts and attitudes grow in esthetic warmth to a deeper understanding 
of the foreign people’s culture”* is presented by Max Gilgoff, Long Island 
City High School, in “Art in the Modern Language Class” (High Points, 
XXIV, No. 3, 61-63, March, 1942). An illustrative summary of a lesson is 
given. 


Let’s Make It Whole-Hearted—A strong plea for the expansion and improve- 
ment of opportunities for people in the United States to study and practice 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French as linguistic tools essential to Inter-American 
understanding is made by Henry Grattan Doyle of The George Washingtori 
University, Washington, D.C. in his article “Half-Hearted Americanism” 
(Modern Language Journal, XXVI, No. 3, 164-170). Dean Doyle recommends 
an earlier beginning of instruction, longer length of time of study, and more 
intensive and specialized teacher-training. Concluding his plea for a stronger 
modern foreign language curriculum, he says: “Anything less is neither edu- 
cationally wise nor, in my opinion, at the present juncture patriotic.” 


* This sentence tempts one to ask, in the phrase made famous by the New Yorker, 
“What's that, again?” [Ep.] 


CHAPTER NEWS... faeet? 


Mary ELEANOR PETERS, Chapter Adviser 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA makes its bow as the first new chapter in 1942, 
and is cordially welcomed into the Association. It is a revival of the former 
Washington Chapter, and is the fifth chapter resurrected during the past ten 
years. The officers are President, Dolores Andujar de Umbach; Vice-President, 
Henry V. Besso; Secretary, George Kalmanoff; and Treasurer, Ruth Wilson. 
Miss Wilson was Secretary of the earlier chapter. At the first regular meeting, 








_ 


held on February 24, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle addressed the chapter, out- 
lining the events of the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting in St. Louis, and dis- 
cussing some of the plans for Hispania during the coming year. Dean Doyle 
was appointed chairman of the Local Committee of Arrangements for the 
Annual Meeting to be held in Washington in December, 1942. 
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ALABAMA has just beaten the deadline with news of its organization, and is 
our second 1942 chapter. To Alabama, too, our heartiest welcome and congratu- 
lations. May it prove to be our liaison officer in stimulating the interest of 


its neighboring states of Georgia and Mississippi. Then we should be able to 
claim “the Solid South” for the A. A. T. S. 


BRAZOS reports a meeting made interesting and colorful by a talk on the 
“Arts of Peru,” by Mrs. Samuel W. Heald, illustrated with objects she had 
gathered while living in Peru. Miss Sarah Gaskill and two students, Frank 
McCracken and Gladys Wallace, spoke on their trip to Cuba and Colombia 
sponsored by the Rotary Clubs of several Texas cities. 


TEXAS CHAPTER heard reports from several members based on their 
summer travels. Mexico City, Bogota, and Quito were described by Miss Weis- 
“ager and Dr. and Mrs. Spell. Mrs. Kress had gone by plane to San José, Costa 

ica, to take part in the organization of the Inter-American University 
Summer School, an undertaking aided and encouraged by the Costa Rican 
Government and also affording the party of North American teachers the 
opportunity of enjoying the hospitality of all the Central American capitals, 
where they were cordially entertained. Interesting research was done in New 
York and Boston by Dr. Dorothy Schons, and Miss Christine Christie spoke of 
her pleasure in discovering the growing interest shown in New York in her 
native language, Portuguese. This October meeting was followed by another 
in November, when Dr. Harold D. Gresham, a visiting lecturer, gave an inter- 
esting account of his South American experiences. The program also included 


several Spanish readings by Mr. Theodore Apstein, recently of the University 
of California. 


LONE STAR held a luncheon meeting in Dallas on March 7. The principal 
speaker was Lynn Landrum, “ace” editorial columnist of the Dallas Morning 
News. His personality and his interest in Spanish made his address on “Teach- 
ing Spanish to Meet Present Needs” both vivid and practical. A lively round- 
table discussion which followed testified to the thought-provoking qualities of 
his remarks. Miss Mabel Turman of Dallas gave an account of the St. Louis 
Meeting, and Miss Louise Bomar reported on the teaching of Spanish in the 
lower grades in the schools of that city. Guests were Dr. T. V. Smith of the 
Philosophy Department of the University of Chicago, and Srta. Ditel of Costa 
Rica, an exchange student at Southern Methodist University. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA joined the language section of the recent 
Convention of National Administrators in a luncheon and an afternoon meet- 
ing at which the speaker was Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Dean of The School of 
Education of the University of California at Los Angeles. His address was 
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followed by brief reports from several teachers on the methods which they 
had found stimulating in their classes in both junior and senior high schools. 


NEW ORLEANS CHAPTER is steadily increasing its membership and 
proving of value to its members and community under the enthusiastic direction 
of its president, Mr. T. P. Diaz, who has. recently been appointed Foreign 
Language Specialist in charge of Inter-American Relations in the public 
schools of New Orleans. 


MARGINALIA 


Reports are few in number this time, but these include some items too 
significant to be overlooked. 

First, we have our new Chapters, District of Columbia and Alabama. 
Another chapter in New Mexico is under consideration, and Wisconsin has 
expressed its interest in re-organizing. We had hoped that New Jersey might 
join us, but theirs is a case of hope deferred. However, New Jersey and the 
Association are honored by the presence of Professor Charles Stevens, of 
Rutgers University, in the American Embassy in Mexico City, where he is 
serving as attaché. 

Three Texas chapters contribute most of our news. These reports are 
especially interesting as a commentary on the very positive stand which Texas 
is taking on the importance of Spanish in the schools. The campaign for 
Spanish in the grade schools has been splendidly fought and won. I can speak 
personally of the fine championship of Mr. Lynn Landrum, whose editorials 
have come to my attention. I wish there were more like him on the staff of 
every large newspaper in the country. 

Another item in these Texas reports deserves attention, and that is the fact 
that the Rotary Clubs of several cities sponsored a Latin American trip for 
students with their teachers. This is something for all the chapters to consider. 
Why shouldn’t the Rotary or other service clubs in other states make a similar 
gesture? The Denver Chapter sent a student to Mexico for study. Northern 
California was responsible for establishing an exchange scholarship with 
Chile. Let us hear more of such fine support on the part of the business men in 
helping the Association through its chapters in carrying on this work of 
friendly relations. 

I cannot resist a comment on the language section at the San Francisco 
meeting of the National Education Association group known as the Association 
of Administrators. This section was arranged by the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers, and included representatives of all the modern 
and classical languages. An urgent invitation was sent to the visiting adminis- 
trators, asking that they attend the luncheon and meeting and thus have an 
opportunity to participate in discussions. Exactly TWO administrators were 
present! These particular gentlemen have always been staunch supporters of 
foreign languages, and have given every encouragement to their teachers and 
their students, one of them having visited Mexico and other parts of Latin 
America and having taken an active part in establishing friendly contacts 
between students of the two Americas. 

Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Dean of the School of Education, University of California 
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at Los Angeles, spoke on “What I Would Require in the Teaching of Languages 
in the Schools.” It was a magnificent exposition of the highest ideals and the 
minutiae of perfectionism in preparation, teaching, and attainment. In fact it 
was just too perfect to make his hearers believe that he really thought 
languages a necessary part of the school curriculum. He was true to form, for 
he has always felt that unless languages could be started early enough, taught 
long enough, and by teachers who had traveled extensively in the countries 
represented, they might better be practically eliminated from the curriculum. 
I am sure that every one who heard him agreed with him im toto on all his 
premises, but I am also sure that I was not the only one who felt inclined to 
say Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 

Professor Bayard Q. Morgan of Stanford University sends this significant 
comment on the address of Dr. Mortimer Graves at the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers meeting in Indianapolis. Dr. Graves spoke on the 
increasing importance of the teaching of languages as a vital phase of national 
defense. “It will be new to many persons, I think, that an army division 
operating in a foreign territory should have at least forty men in it who are 
masters of the language of the region; nobody thinks, says Dr. Graves, that 
our army commands at present anywhere near such a staff of linguists as 
would be required to meet this demand.” (Italics mine.) 

NOTICE. Since chapter news for the October issue must be in the Editor’s 
hands by August 15, please send news of meetings or activities since April to the 
Chapter Adviser before July 15, in order that all items may be included. Vaca- 
tion notes will be welcome. Address the Chapter Adviser, Miss Mary Eleanor 
Peters, 145 Fifteenth Avenue, San Mateo, California. 


REVIEWS ... 


Conducted by 
MICHAEL S. DONLAN, Associate Editor, 
and the Eprror 








RoDELL, KATHERINE Carr, South American Primer. (Revised Edition.) New 
York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1941. Cloth. Maps. 234 pp. Price, $1.35. 


This revised edition of a significant book, first published in 1939, is a volume 
one can well give to students in South American literature and other related 
courses for necessary background and quick references on a thousand inter- 
esting points which arise in connection with their Spanish study. You may not 
entirely agree with the author’s interpretations of all of the problems presented, 
yet students often, through such a concise background of basic information, 
are inspired to further reading on the fascinating lands of South America. 

Only those who know much of the background tapestry of that part of the 
world can fully realize the staggering task before any writer who attempts 
to paint in one brief volume, and without falling into the temptation of 
padding with staggering and ever-changing statistics, any general picture of 
those far-flung lands. Mrs. Rodell has accomplished this by going directly to 
the heart of her theme. To those who have studied South America in detail 
it is more like a broad outline which you want constantly to elaborate. 

As the title suggests, the book is principally concerned with the South 
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American continent proper. Mrs. Rodell has that first-hand intimacy with her 
subject which comes from having lived close to it. She has resided in various 
parts of South America. 

South American Primer begins with a discussion of the Spanish Empire, 
reminding us, among other things, of how Brazil came to belong to Portugal 
in the early days of discovery and conquest in the Americas. A map of the 
New World Spanish Empire, in 1776, shows trade routes and the important 
viceroyalties of the Spanish Crown. In the second chapter, the author passes 
to a general treatment of the natural resources of South America, the huge 
estates and their attendant problems, and other aspects of the land. The chapters 
immediately following this discuss the general picture of each country, Heading 
each of these chapters are maps of the countries of immediate attention set in 
heavy black against an outline map of the rest of the continent. Also, within 
the chapters proper, are other separate maps of each nation with important 
cities, rivers, mountains, and the like marked as a further practical aid to 
getting one’s bearings at once. 

The last two chapters are concerned with South America and the United 
States. Recent events have brought before the world, in appalling headlines, 
partial answers to many of the questions expressed in the sub-titles of the 
various parts of the second division of this theme. However, the author’s 
brief, but graphic, background discussions of the questions are interesting. 

She emphasizes some of the groundwork laid so diabolically by Germany 
in past years. For instance, she tells of glowing pictures of trade opportunities 
presented to South America by Nazi Germany and of Hitler’s insidious barter 
dealings, in which, in any trade with him, the South American customers soon 
found that they came out on the “short end” through receiving German goods 
of inferior quality—badly and hurriedly made for export. As part of her 
answer to what Germany has been doing in South America, she also discusses 
that other fiendishly favorite Nazi weapon, propaganda. You will be interested 
in the reminder, through her brief summaries, of some of the bad mistakes the 
Nazis made. 

One must remind the reader that the basic import of some of the points 
discussed in these last chapters has, of course, changed with the events of and 
following last December seventh. But you immediately recognize these particu- 
lar things and turn serious attention to those paragraphs whose significance has 
been rather intensified by our actual entry into the war and by the loyal support 
of our many Latin American allies. Thus one picks up South American Primer 
now with an even keener appreciation of those basic, unchanging things it 
tells us about South America and a readiness to overlook those paragraphs 
whose import has changed quite drastically in the past few months. 

TERRELL TATUM 
University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Nunn, MarsHALL, and Van Scoy, Hersert, Un viaje a Cuba. New York: 

Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1942, Cloth. 84 pp. Price, $1.00. 

With the appearance of Un viaje a Cuba and Gonzalez and Husson’s Cuban 
Short Stories there is a refreshing shift from the many automobile trips to 
Mexico and Central America that have been pouring into our Pan American 
highway of elementary Spanish readings. The authors have carefully avoided 
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making this another guide-book, even excluding some places of historic note 
which might have added a great deal of color to the narrative. However, 
happily for the more serious-minded student, the main cultural centers of 
Havana are mentioned in relating the search the indispensable American 
student makes for material on Julian del Casal. 

There are twenty brief chapters, preceded by vocabularies and followed by 
questions on the text and grammar exercises, Grammar difficulties are clarified 
in notes at the foot of each page in a simple manner, and in the first few 
chapters grammatical terminology is entirely lacking; in its place the English 
translation is given. Although there is no appendix an adequate vocabulary 
is provided. 

In the separate chapter-vocabularies no conscious effort is made to present 
words in the order of increasing difficulty. Thus, the last and next-to-last 
vocabularies include well-known words like caballero, escalera, retrato, and 
esperar, whereas in the first two chapters less common terms, such as ascensor, 
pelicula, diputado, and candelabro appear. The same observation might be made 
regarding idiomatic expressions. In the nineteenth chapter footnotes are given 
explaining idioms acquired as early in the language study as hagan Uds. el 
favor and tenia unos setenta afios de edad. 

Practically no regionalisms are to be found, although a few anglicisms 
detract a great deal from the excellent idiomatic Spanish. Thus for example 
the phrase “carta de introduccién” is used in several instances, although in the 
text the American student who visits the University of Havana is properly 
presentado to the professors. Another “anglicismo” is the use throughout the 
book of profesor for catedrdético when referring to university professors.* No 
distinction is made between educacién, which in good Spanish usage should be 
synonymous with crianza, and instruccién, which is properly speaking book- 
learning. Woolworth’s is used with apostrophe and s in several instances, and 
constructions of English savor, as quince distintas clasificaciones, have been 
noted. The possessive adjectives are used somewhat generously and detract 
to a certain extent from the “sabor castizo.” 

Typographical errors in the text are: pp. 8 and 15, cuadros for cuadras; p. 27, 
hora y pica; p. 31, creo pue for creo que; p. 42, objeccién; p. 62, corto de visto; 
and p. 65 dié los érdenes for did las érdenes. Accent omissions are found 
on pp. 21 and 43, and there are several cases in which the circumflex accent ( !) 
is used. The word mauseolo is generally conceded to be a barbarism for 
mausoleo, 

A splendid opportunity is afforded for cultural notes on Heredia, Marti, 
Maceo, Casal, the Cuban educational system (Institutos, etc.), and the like, 
and it is to be regretted that the authors apparently have assumed that the 
average Spanish teacher is endowed with this specialized knowledge on Cuban 
civilization. This is particularly regrettable in times like these when the demand 
for the teaching of elementary Spanish is so pressing that teachers entering the 
field are often not too well equipped in cultural matters. 

Dotores ANDUJAR DE UMBACH 
Calvin Coolidge High School, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


* Profesor is, however, apparently regularly used at the Universidad de la Habana. 
[Ep.] 
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Gutuette, Cameron C., Keatinc, L. CLark, and Viens, CLaupe P., Teaching 

a Modern Language: A Brief Manual of Methods and Practices. New York: 

F. S. Crofts and Company, 1942. Cloth. vi, 136 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This clear, concise book undertakes, in the short space of one hundred 
thirty-six pages, to give the historical background and the aims and methods 
of teaching modern foreign languages without indulging in extended discus- 
sions of impractical or outmoded theories which usually confuse the prospective 
teacher. In short, the helpful suggestions, put forth impartially, are obviously 
the result of the authors’ own classroom experience. 

The varied suggestions are carefully weighed for practical efficiency in 
accomplishing the four aims of translation, reading, grammar, and pronuncia- 
tion, the order of their importance being left to the young teacher, who is 
warned repeatedly of the many factors which enter into the choice of emphasis. 
In fact, the authors, in their attempt to leave to the reader the thorny question 
of primary aims versus secondary aims, have perhaps missed an opportunity 
to make a more pronounced choice for their reader who, after all, is the young 
teacher in need of specific guidance. However, this stress may be made, if need 
be, by the teacher of the course in language methods using this book. 

The rather full bibliography, including short bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter and “extra helps” and a general bibliography at the end of the 
book, in addition to the clear exposition of current methods and problems 
in foreign language teaching, provide ample opportunity for discussion and 
elaboration in a one-semester course in language pedagogy. 

Cuaries A. CHOQUETTE 
Colgate University, 
Hamilton, New York 


Morison, SaAMuEL Exiot, Admiral of the Ocean Sea: A Life of Christopher 
Columbus. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Maps and charts. xx, 680 pp. Price, $3.50. 

“This book arose out of a desire to know exactly where Columbus sailed on 
his Four Voyages, and what sort of seaman he was. No previous work on the 
Discoverer of America answers these questions in a manner to satisfy even an 
amateur seafarer. Most biographies of the Admiral might well be entitled 
‘Columbus to the Water’s Edge.’” Professor Morison does answer these ques- 
tions, to his own satisfaction and to ours. Columbus, it seems, really was a 
great seaman, and Professor Morison did find out exactly where he sailed, 
how he sailed there, where he anchored and why, and all the rest—not merely 
by assimilating all that records can yield to such a trained and tireless 
investigator as Morison, but by himself actually sailing in the track of Columbus 
as the leader of the Harvard Columbus Expedition. The result is a seaman’s 
book, full of the salt of the sea (and even of its salty speech), yet still a 
fascinating book for the landlubber. Withal, for all its popular appeal, it is a 
scholarly book, though the scholarly “apparatus” is largely restricted to the 
two-volume edition ($10.00), which is the one that university libraries, and 
Columbus specialists, and that rara avis, the non-impecunious professor, will 
undoubtedly buy. 

Those who knew Morison’s Maritime History of Massachusetts, or his 
Three Centuries of Harvard, or his monumental Tercentennial History of Har- 
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vard University, had long recognized in him a historian who combined scholar- 
ship with a mastery of prose style. This book confirms that estimate—though 
I refrain from laboring the point for fear of frightening the “general reader” 
who is likely to shy away from anything that someone tells him is destined to 
become a “classic.” For this really is a “general reader’s book,” from page one 
to page 671—a bedside book, an occasional book, though I doubt not that it 
will be for many a one-sitting or two-sitting book, so fascinating is the story 
it unfolds. We not only see Columbus the man as he really was, but we learn 
what he thought and why he thought so, what sort of ships he sailed, the type 
of shipmates he had, their daily life at sea, their food, their songs and prayers 
and hymns. And we get a good many answers to the “problems” raised about 
Columbus, many of them manufactured in our own day, for Morison effectively 
demolishes the myths of mythmakers and the false assumptions of detractors 
masquerading as historians. There is needed education for most of us Ameri- 
cans in this particular phase of Morison’s work—a phase that is best illustrated 
by quotations: 

“This dualism (the man of the Middle Ages and the modern man commingled 
in Columbus) makes the character and career of Columbus a puzzle to the 
dull-witted, a delight to the discerning. It unlocks most of the so-called 
Columbus ‘mysteries,’ ‘questions,’ and ‘problems,’ which were neither mysteries, 
questions, nor problems to his contemporaries, but recent creations of dull 
pedants without faith who never tasted the joy of sea adventure.” “. . . Of all 
the vulgar errors connected with Columbus, the most persistent and absurd is 
that he had to convince people ‘the world was round.’ Every educated man in 
his day believed the world to be a sphere, every European university so taught 
geography. . . .” “Certain modern pundits, whose critical standards are so 
severe that they reject Columbus’s sea journals as unauthentic, snap at this 
Tale of an Ancient Mariner (the Unknown Pilot who ‘really’ discovered 
America) and swallow it, hook, line, and sinker. The real objection to the 
story is meteorological. It is impossible for a vessel to be ‘blown across’ the 
North Atlantic from east to west. I challenge anyone to produce a single 
instance.” “What, then, becomes of the celebrated sessions of the University of 
Salamanca, before whose professors of mathematics, geography, and astronomy 
Columbus argued his case, and was turned down because he could not convince 
them that the world was round? That is pure moonshine. ... A gripping drama 
as Irving tells it, this has become one of the most popular Columbian myths, 
for we all like to hear of professors and experts being confounded by simple 
common sense, Yet the whole story is misleading and mischievous nonsense. 
The University of Salamanca was not asked to decide. Columbus and Talavera 
merely held committee hearings in the College of St. Stephen, at which neither 
side was able to convince the other. The sphericity of the globe was not in 
question. The issue was the width of the ocean; and therein the opposition was 
right.” “Isabella had proposed to raise the money on her crown jewels, but this 
was not necessary ; the fable that she actually pawned them for Columbus dates 
from the seventeenth century.” “Nia, Pinta, and Santa Maria were well built, 
well rigged, well equipped, and well manned; muy aptos para semejante fecho, 
‘well suited for such an enterprise,’ as the Admiral himself wrote in the pro- 
logue to his Journal. They were fine ships, competent for their allotted tasks. 
So let us hear no more chatter about Columbus setting forth in ‘tubs,’ ‘crates,’ 
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or ‘cockleshells.’” “Of the 87 (crew-members) whose names we know, only 
four besides Columbus were not Spaniards (one Portuguese, three Italians). 
English and Irish national pride have been flattered by the idea that a man of 
each nation accompanied the fleet; but there was no Englishman or Irishman 
or other North European aboard.” . . . “In the treaty concluded with Portugal 
at Tordesillas on June 7, 1494, Ferdinand and Isabella consented that the line 
of demarcation be moved to the meridian 370 leagues west of the Cape Verde 
Islands. East of this meridian, all discoveries, even if made by Spanish ships, 
should belong to Portugal; and west of it all discoveries, even if made by the 
Portuguese, should belong to Spain. . . . It was by virtue of the Treaty of 
Tordesillas, and not the papal demarcation, that Portugal obtained title to 
Brazil.” “The very pertinacity which had made him push his Grand Enterprise 
during ten discouraging years, the serene confidence that kept him steadfast, 
prevented him from ever altering his conviction that he had discovered a 
western route to Asia. In his cosmographical ideas Columbus remained stub- 
bornly and obstinately, to the end of his life, absolutely and completely wrong.” 
“There is no mystery about the birth, family, or race of Christopher Columbus. 
. . » His long face, tall stature, ruddy complexion, and red hair suggest a 
considerable share of ‘barbarian’ rather than ‘Latin’ blood, but do not prove 
anything, and he himself was conscious only of a Genoese origin. There is no 
more reason to doubt that Christopher Columbus was a Genoese-born Catholic 
Christian, steadfast in his faith and proud of his native city, than to doubt that 
George Washington was a Virginian-born Anglican of English race, proud of 
being an American.” 

I have quoted liberally, and I hope in such a way as to stimulate interest in 
what is really a “grand” book, a lasting book, an indispensable book for 
anyone who pretends to even moderate competence about things Hispanic. 
That includes every Spanish teacher conscious of his larger mission. But I 
have given only the merest hint of the tremendous learning, the wide variety of 
knowledge, the good human earthy entertainment and joy of living, mingled 
with deep and reverent respect for the things of the spirit, that characterize 
this really noteworthy book. Moreover, it is a particularly significant book in 
this four hundred and fiftieth anniversary year of the Great Discovery—and 
its significance is brought deeply home by the eloquent and moving words of 
Morison’s final paragraphs: “Columbus had a deep conviction of the im- 
manence, the sovereignty, and the infinite wisdom of God, which transcended 
all his suffering, and enhanced all his triumphs. Waste no pity on the Admiral 
of the Ocean Sea! He enjoyed long stretches of pure delight such as only 
a seaman may know, and moments of high, proud exultation that only a 
discoverer can experience. One only wishes that the Admiral might have been 
afforded the sense of fulfillment that would have come from foreseeing all that 
flowed from his discoveries; that would have turned all the sorrows of his last 
years to joy. The whole history of the Americas stems from the Four Voyages 
of Columbus; and as the Greek city-states looked back to the deathless gods as 
their founders, so today a score of independent nations and dominions unite 
in homage to Christopher the stout-hearted son of Genoa, who carried Christian 
civilization across the Ocean Sea.” Henry Grattan DoyLe 
The George Washington University, 

Washington, District of Columbia 
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FerNANpez be Lizarp1, Jost Joaquin (“El Pensador Mexicano”), The Itching 
Parrot (El Periquillo Sarniento). Translated from the Spanish. Introduction 
by Katherine Anne Porter. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc., 1942. Cloth. xliv, 290 pp. Price, $2.50. 


One by one some of the treasures of Spanish American literature are being 
made available in English translation for North American readers. Such favor- 
ites of the latter half of the nineteenth century as Isaacs’ Maria, Marmol’s 
Amalia, and Blest Gana’s Martin Rivas have long been at home on the shelves 
of our libraries. The novels of the twentieth century with their messages of 
social unrest in a changing world—Azuela’s The Underdogs, Gallegos’ Dofia 
Bérbara, Rivera’s The Vortex, Guzman’s The Eagle and the Serpent, Lopez y 
Fuentes’ El indio, and Alegria’s Broad and Alien Is the World—were quick to 
leave their narrow national confines and come north to find welcome and appre- 
ciation in the United States, where they have enlightened many English-speaking 
Americans concerning the way of life of their southern neighbors. 

Now the first—and perhaps the greatest—Spanish American novel, the prod- 
uct of an earlier period of social chaos, José Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi’s El 
Periquillo Sarniento, at last appears in English dress. A favorite for more than 
a century not only in its native Mexico but throughout the Spanish-speaking 
world, it presents difficulties to any translator which until now have seemed 
insurmountable. Those responsible for the present volume have tried to solve 
these difficulties by a slashing use of the scissors. They have cut out the “long 
and useful” digressions on morals, politics, and education of which Lizardi was 
so fond, and have left simply the narrative of Periquillo’s adventures. This has 
reduced the number of chapters from fifty-two to thirty-three and the text to 
approximately one-half its original length. As a result the story moves along 
at a tempo more acceptable to the average modern reader than the easy-going, 
often interrupted pace of the original Spanish. 

The present English version is the result of collaborative effort. Katherine 
Anne Porter, author of the “Introduction” to the volume, explains in her “ac- 
knowledgements” that “the first full translation from the Spanish . .. was made 
by Eugene Pressly. . . . I edited and revised it at great length. Ford Madox Ford 
then kindly read it, found it still too long, and offered suggestions for further 
deletions. The final editing and cutting was done by Donald Elder. . . .” 

The “Introduction,” which is subtitled “Notes on the Life and Death of a 
Hero,” gives an interesting account of the colorful career of “The Mexican 
Thinker,” based upon the researches of Professor J. R. Spell (mistakenly re- 
ferred to as “Rea Jefferson Spell, p. vii) and of Don Luis Gonzalez Obregén. 
Several of Professor Spell’s excellent studies on various aspects of Fernandez 
de Lizardi’s thought and work are familiar to readers of Hispanra (see his 
articles in volumes VIII, 145-165; IX, 259-274; XI, 233-245; XIV, 53-58). Al- 
though her material is not new, Miss Porter’s biographical sketch is well written 
and presents always the most charitable interpretation of Lizardi’s acts and 
motives. Her criticism of the novel itself is appreciative and enlightening. 

In spite of the “streamlining” which it has undergone, the Itching Parrot 
still keeps the flavor of an old-fashioned picaresque tale. Periquillo, like Laza- 
rillo, Guzman, and his other progenitors, entertains his readers by the successful 
use of his wits in the hard struggle for existence. Some of his ideas—those on 
infant hygiene and child psychology, for example—strike one as astonishingly 
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modern. But the real interest of the book was—and remains in this English ver- 
sion—Lizardi’s realistic picture of the common people among whom he lived. 
Many of the little jokes and puns with which he salted his narrative have 
unavoidably been lost in translation. But the tone of the book—half flippant, 
half serious—has been preserved. 

Unfortunately, the final revision of the work seems to have been made too 
hurriedly. The translation is occasionally too literal, occasionally inaccurate. 
The proof-reading has been carelessly done. In the “Introduction,” for example, 
one finds among other things “Philip VII” for “Ferdinand VII” (p. xvi), 
“Jaurigi” for “Jauregi” (p. xix), a consistently erroneous accentuation of 
Lizardi’s name, and a use of commas like that of Periquillo’s own schoolmaster, 
“without order, method, or understanding.” These are, however, minor blem- 
ishes, and it would be unfair and ungrateful to suggest that they will detract 
very much from the reader’s pleasure in the story. The new Periquillo will be 
a welcome visitor and an ambassador of goodwill from Mexico to the United 
States. 

E. HerMAN HESPELT 
New York University, 
New York City 


Leén, Ricarpo, Las nifias de mis ojos. Edited, with questions, notes, and vocabu- 
lary, by Alberto Vazquez. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Cloth. 
x, 228 pp. Price, $1.28. 


This book is beautifully made, of course; such is the trend of textbooks 
nowadays. It is a desirable trend. Reading the interesting and far from frothy 
story in this format is a joy. Teaching it should be, too. It has been prepared 
for “second-year college classes, preferably in the second semester.” The 
editing, aside from the preface, is excellent—unless one demands that excellence 
in this matter depend upon the presence of varied exercises. This reviewer does 
not. There are questions in Spanish, two hundred twenty-eight of them to 
cover the one hundred thirty pages of actual text. There are no other exercises. 

The notes, averaging about one-and-a-half to the page, are concerned solely 
with interpretation ; not a single grammatical note darkens the entrance to this 
section of the book. Approximately one-third explain obscure phrases or liter- 
ary, geographical, or historical references; the remainder merely translate 
difficult expressions. One criticism: “in the very bones” does not seem to be a 
satisfactory translation for en los puros huesos (120, 24), used to describe a 
body wasted by illness. 

The vocabulary is “as complete as possible,” says the preface. Students (pos- 
sibly teachers, too) will be grateful to the editor for treating words where they 
are given and not on some other page. For example, expressions like pintar la 
mona and pegar la hebra are translated under both words, and the student does 
not have to toss a coin to determine which word to look up first. By the second 
year he already knows that if he looks up the first word the expression will be 
given under the other, and vice-versa. The vocabulary does not give a cambio de 
nor en modo alguno. Most second-year students will need help on both these ex- 
pressions. Exclamations like ;Psé/ (44, 11) may not be translatable, but never- 
theless the vocabulary should tell what emotion they indicate. Hacer primores 
(10, 24; 54, 11) cannot be translated without more help than the vocabulary 
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gives. One oversight: the article is omitted from the idiom con las setenas 
(70, 22) when it appears in the vocabulary. Is jicarazo an “augmentative” of 
jicara (vocabulary, 199)? 


There is a very brief notice on the author’s life and works; it may serve to 
arouse curiosity, but it does little more. That, however, is probably enough in 
a text for second-year use; for later use a separate study is usually more satis- 
factory. 


It has been hinted above that the preface falls short of perfection. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs explain why the reviewer thinks so. There is not a word 
in it concerning the text. That may make little difference to second-year college 
students, but such a text might be used, with a different purpose, of course, 
even by graduate students, if the condition of the text were known. A very few 
words would suffice to say that the author’s text has not been tampered with, 
or to indicate what changes or omissions have been made. 


Notwithstanding the preface, a mere glance at the vocabulary shows that 
certain words have been omitted. The omissions should be indicated. Also, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, the prospective user of a text has a right to know, 
without making the necessary investigation himself, what kind of a vocabulary 
a book has. How many words does it contain, and what is their frequency 
rating? This is important in books recommended for second-year college use. 
Experience has caused many of us to believe that students learn more words 
if vocabulary is fed to them and not just thrown at them by pagefuls. Reports 
on controlled experiments in this field are now beginning to appear, and they 
confirm our previous notions. Teachers want to know now how difficult a vocabu- 
lary is, in order to know “scientifically” where to use it. 


It is no great task to estimate that the vocabulary in this text (not counting 
omitted words) contains about three thousand entries. To discover where these 
words rank in frequency lists requires much more time than the teacher (or a 
reviewer ) can give to it ordinarily. It does not seem unfair, moreover, to expect 
an editor to perform this task for his colleagues. (Parenthetically, this reviewer 
would like to express the hope that some day there will be a law requiring that 
every text containing reading material shall set forth in a conspicuous place 
and in plain figures the total number of words contained in the said reading 
material. In this day of precision measurements, the mediaeval unit, of the 


“page” is no longer satisfactory for determining the length of a novel or other 
text.) 


We teachers still talk about “second-year college” in blissful disregard of the 
fact that some institutions devote only three hours a week to the first year’s 
study, while others give four and even five hours. In the latter case a student 
has spent little less time on preparation and class exercise after one year than a 
three-hour student has at the end of two years. It is worse than idle to assume 
that the two systems get equivalent results. This reviewer’s judgment is that 
Las nifias de mis ojos is pretty solid food for the almost smooth gums of today’s 
average student, who has spent only six or even nine hours on growing a set of 
linguistic teeth. 


University of South Carolina, Peet A ES 


Columbia, South Carolina 
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NicHoLs, MADALINE WALLIs, The Gaucho: Cattle Hunter, Cavalryman, Ideal 


of Romance. Durham, North Carolina: ‘Duke University Press, 1942. x, 
152 pp. 


In eight short chapters packed full with information Miss Nichols has 
brought together the results of years of research on the gaucho and his en- 
vironment. Some of the material has been available in separate articles on the 
historical, anthropological, and literary aspects of gauchismo which have 
appeared in the Hispanic American Historical Review and other journals. But 
here we have for the first time a complete picture of the gaucho together with 
a. great deal of new material on social conditions in the Rio de la Plata 
countries in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and a selected and anno- 
tated bibliography of 1431 items. 

Miss Nichols traces the rise of the historical gaucho from his beginnings as 
an isolated trader in contraband hides whose business was made profitable by 
the trade restrictions which Spain in the early eighteenth century imposed upon 
her colonies, through the years when he became a member of a definitely recog- 
nized but generally despised class of outlaw cow-hunters and bootleg traders, 
until in the first half of the nineteenth century he won a limited amount of 
social respect as an indomitable, inexpensive, and highly efficient soldier in 
the wars of independence and the civil wars which followed. She believes that 
the gaucho class existed as a separate social group for about one hundred years, 
from 1775 to 1875. Thereafter, the wars having been won, the cattle branded, 
and the pastoral stage of society replaced by agriculture and industry, the 
gaucho found no room for his talents in the new order. He disappeared from 
real life. But he reappeared transfigured and resplendent in the literature and 
art of his country. Thus, in the quickened tempo of the New World, he com- 
pleted in a few generations the metamorphosis from social outcast to epic 
hero and embodiment of a people’s ideals which such heroes of earlier ages as 
Ulysses or Siegfried, starting from much nobler origins, required centuries to 
achieve. 

Miss Nichols’ most important contribution in this work is contained in her 
chapters on the social background from which the gaucho sprang—a civiliza- 
tion dependent on live horses and dead cows. She has searched the primary 
sources—the documents regulating colonial trade and the journals and letters 
of travellers through the La Plata countries in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries—to learn why such bootlegging gangs were inevitable and what the 
contemporary social attitude was toward the intractable individuals who made 
them up. She shows how the part played by the English and Portuguese 
traders as buyers of contraband from the gauchos of the Banda Oriental in 
the north was paralleled by that of the Indian traders from Chile on the 
southern frontier. She is convinced that the origin of the gaucho was eco- 
nomic, not racial; that he was a gaucho by virtue of his contraband dealing 
in hides. He might be a criollo; he was often a mestizo; his race did not matter. 

Since her interests have been centered so intently upon the “real” gaucho 
with his illicit trade, his malodorous hut, his unkempt beard and dirty poncho, 
Miss Nichols almost resents his apotheosis in literature. “Unfortunately,” she 
says, “. . . Juan Moreira became a symbol; he has come to represent the 


righteous man unjustly presecuted by those in authority. ... That the gaucho 
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was far from righteous and that his persecution by society was an eminently 
proper procedure, are facts utterly ignored in Juan Moreira’s story.” 

This is, of course, true. But literature has a way of ennobling its outlaws, 
and society is none the worse for it. Robin Hood in real life was probably no 
cleaner than Juan Moreira and as much of a nuisance to the law-abiding 
citizens of his time. The idealization of Juan Moreira should be no cause for 
regret. It is, in fact, very fortunate for the people of the La Plata countries 
that they have been able to find in the romantic gaucho of literature a symbol 
of their national ideals—the pioneer virtues of independent self-sufficiency and 
stoic courage. 

Miss Nichols’ bibliography is divided into two parts—one dealing with “The 
Real Gaucho” and the other with “The Gaucho of Romance.” Together they 
cover the broadest implications of her subject—colonial life, the wars of 
independence, folklore, and language. The notes on the material to be found 
in the historical sources and their relative value will be very helpful indeed to 
scholars working in this field. There are 840 items on “Gaucho Literature” 
including “Anthologies and Collections” (38 titles), “Gaucho Prose Fiction” 
(256 titles), “The Gaucho Theater” (197 titles—One of these, Pérez Petit’s 
Entre los pastos, rightfully belongs under “Prose Fiction”), “Gaucho Verse” 
(283 titles) and “Gaucho Periodical Literature” (63 titles). Of this impressive 
number of works, Miss Nichols has read seventy per cent. It is no wonder that 
her book gives evidence of a broad and deep knowledge of her subject. 

There have been other good studies of the gaucho. There will probably be 
many more, for the topic has perennial interest. But it will be a long time 
before another appears which tells us so much about the gaucho, so authorita- 
tively, so interestingly, and in so few words. 

New York University, E Heuas Howme 

New York City 
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ANNUAL MEETING 

The Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish will be held in Washington, D.C., at the invitation of The George Washing- 
ton University, on Monday and Tuesday, December 28 and 29, 1942. For the after- 
noon and evening of December 27 (Sunday), an appropriate social and musical 
program will be arranged. The annual dinner will be on December 28. 

Headquarters will be at the Willard and Washington Hotels, which are situated in 
the same block (Pennsylvania Avenue, G Street, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets). 
The hotels have guaranteed accommodations for 250 members and guests, at prices 
ranging from $3.00 to $4.00 per day. 














